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ABSTRACT 


This  study  attempts  to  correct  traditional 
descriptions  of  repetition  of  sound  in  poetry..  Chapter  I 
begins  by  summarizing  a  typical  traditional  account  of 
sound  repetition,  re-classif ies  such  repetition  under  the 
heading  MrhymeM,  and  outlines  how  succeeding  chapters  will 
use  the  re-classif icat ion.  Chapter  II  discusses  Wilfred 
Owen's  use  of  consonant  end-rhyme,  internal  rhyme,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  to  help  produce  emphasis  and  unity. 
Chapter  III  examines  the  influences  on  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins's  use  of  rhyme,  his  work  as  a  rhyme  theorist, 
his  use  of  end-rhyme  and  very  considerable  use  of  internal 
rhyme,  and  his  capitalizing  on  the  ability  of  rhyme  to 
link  meanings.  Chapter  IV  explores  Emily  Dickinson* s  use 
of  different  kinds  of  end-rhyme,  the  connection  between 
other  stylistic  traits  and  her  end-rhyme,  her  use  of 
exchange  in  all  kinds  of  rhyme,  and  her  use  of  rhyme  to 
push  meanings  into  dramatic  collisions.  Chapter  V  sketches 
Edith  Sitwell's  use  of  rhyme  linkage  in  both  her  earlier 
and  later  poems,  and  her  theorizing  about  rhyme.  Chapter 
VI  examines  the  interaction  between  rhyme  and  meaning  in 
the  work  of  several  modern  poets,  mentions  the  wide  use 
of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  throughout  English  literature,  notes 
the  relation  between  rhyme  and  style,  and  points  to  the 
need  for  further  study. 
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CHAPTER  I  :  INTRODUCTION 


In  this  chapter  I  indicate  how,  in  my  study 
of  rhyme  in  modern  poetry,  I  shall  attempt  to  amend  what 
might  be  called  the  traditional  account  of  rhyme.  I 
include  first,  as  a  suitable  point  of  departure,  a  summary 
of  a  representative  example  of  that  account. 

A  useful  traditional  description  of  rhyme  is 

1 

that  given  by  Mr.  J.R.  Kreuzer,  in  his  Elements  of  Poetry* 

Mr.  Kreuzer  begins  by  defining  rhyme: 

Usually,  the  word  rhyme  refers  to  end- 
rhyme,  which  is  the  repetition  of  the 
terminal  sound  or  sounds  of  the  last 
word  in  two  or  more  lines  of  poetry. 

Rhymed  words  have  identical  sounds  in 
their  stressed  vowels  and  all  sounds 
following  but  unlike  sounds  preceding 
the  stressed  vowel. 

Under  this  definition,  Mr.  Kreuzer  includes  the  following, 
which  I  have  tabulated  for  convenience1  sake: 

(1)  Masculine  rhyme.  "a  rhyme  in  which  only  final 
and  stressed  syllables  correspond. n 

(2)  Feminine  rhyme,  "in  which  the  stressed  sounds 
are  followed  by  identical  unstressed  sounds." 

(3)  Imperfect  rhyme: 

(a)  rhyme  in  which  compound  words,  such  as 
"moonshine",  are  rhymed  with  simple  words,  such 
as  "nine". 

(b)  rhyme  obtained  by  shifting  normal  word  stress 
as  when  "compliment"  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "intent 
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(c)  rhyme  got  by  changing  the  normal  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words,  as  when  "wind"  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  "behind". 

(d)  "half-rhyme",  "slant  rhyme"  or  "off  rhyme", 
which  is  found  in  words  "which  merely 
approximate  rhyme",  in  "such  words  as  reel- 
bill,  care  -  have,  room  -  glum". 

These  kinds  of  end-rhyme  are  used  in  poetry  in 
the  form  of  certain  patterns.  As  Mr.  Kreuzer  points 
out,  these  patterns  are  commonly  described  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  For  example,  the  pattern  of 
verse  in  which  every  first  and  third,  and  second  and 
fourth  line  rhyme  is  written  abab.  Other  patterns  are 
indicated  in  a  similar  manner.  These  are  given  such 
names  as  the  couplet,  and  in  company  with  various  verse 
measures,  the  heroic  couplet,  rhyme  royale,  Spenserian 
stanza,  the  sonnet,  and  so  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  combinations  of  end-rhyme  patterns  and  metres. 

Mr.  Kreuzer  lists  several  functions  which  end- 
rhyme  performs.  First,  it  frequently  serves  as  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  rhymed  verse 
forms.  When  it  does  so,  it  often  helps  to  unify  what 
is  said.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  "thought"  of  a  poem, 
end-rhyme  often  decides  the  units  of  that  thought. 
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Second,  when  the  thought-units  do  not  match  the  rhyme 

scheme,  rhyme  can  produce  emphasis  or  an  effect  of 

irregularity  quite  useful  to  the  poet.  Third,  rhyme 

performs  the  function  ”of  supplying  pleasure  through 
2 

repetition”.  Fourth,  end-rhyme  adds  to  the  rhythmic 
effect  of  a  poem  by  recurring  at  regular  intervals. 

3 

It  adds  ”its  own  rhythm  to  the  other  rhythms  of  poetry.” 

Fifth,  rhyme  may  be  used  to  gain  humorous  effects. 

Finally,  end-rhyme  may  be  ”used  to  emphasize  significant 

4 

words  in  a  passage  of  poetry.” 

Besides  end-rhyme,  the  traditional  description 

of  rhyme  also  includes  a  rather  miscellaneous  collection 

of  what  Mr.  Kreuzer  calls  ”sound  devices”.  These  are 

not  to  be  considered  really  part  of  rhyme  itself,  but 

are  to  be  included  under  the  heading  ”Rhyme  and  Other 

Sound  Effects” —  sound  effects  being  what  Puttenhara, 

for  example,  called  ”auricular  figures”,  as  opposed  to 

5 

”sensory  figures”,  such  as  metaphor.  One  of  these 

devices  is  alliteration,  ”the  repetition  of  initial  con- 

6 

sonant  sounds  in  two  or  more  words  in  close  proximity”. 

Alliteration  may  also  include  repetition  of  consonants 

”at  the  beginning  of  stressed  syllables  or  even  of 

7 

unstressed  syllables  ....  ”  Another  "sound  device”  is 


assonance,  ”the  repetition  of  a  vowel  sound  in  different 
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words  in  proximity."  And  another  is  consonance,  "the 
repetition  of  consonant  sounds  within  different  words 
in  proximity. "  Consonance  ,fdiffers  from  alliteration  only 

9 

in  that  the  repeated  consonants  are  not  initial  consonants. " 

Onomatopoeia  Tfis  a  device  employed  by  the  poet  to  imitate 

in  the  sound  of  words  he  sheets  the  sound  made  by  the  object 

or  action  described. Tt  The  last  !feound-device"  in  Kreuzers 

list  is  cacophony,  "a  harsh  or  discordant  sound  pattern."  11 

The  functions  which  Kreuzer  gives  to  these  "sound 

devices"  are  very  similar  to  the  functions  of  rhyme. 

One  function  is  the  achieving  of  "a  pleasurable  response 
12 

in  the  reader."  This  response  does  not  arise  in  quite 

the  same  way  as  the  "pleasure  through  repetition"  which 

rhyme  produces  by  satisfying  the  reader1 s  expectations. 

He  comes  to  expect  rhyme,  and  feels  satisfaction  when  his 

expectation  is  satisfied.  "Sound  devices",  in  contrast, 

produce  a  desirable  response  by  the  "harmonious  blending 

13 


of  language  sounds  or  . . .  the  sudden  clash  of  sounds." 

When  well  used,  "sound  devices"  give  the  effect  which 

14 

Mr.  Kreuzer  and  many  others  call  euphony  or  melodiousness. 

A  second  function  of  "sound  devices"  is  to  unify.  As 
rhyme  unifies  stanzas  and  the  traditional  verse  forms, 

"sound  devices"  bind  together  smaller  parts  of  a  poem 
and  single  lines.  Yet  another  of  the  functions  which 
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Mr.  Kreuzer  lists  is  that  of  emphasizing  meaning.  This  re¬ 
inforcing  of  meaning  occurs  in  two  ways.  Alliteration,  asso¬ 
nance  and  consonance,  can,  when  they  appear  in  important  words, 
"italicize"  those  words,  and  make  their  meaning  stand  out. 
Repeated  sounds,  or  sounds  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as  vowels  of 
high  pitch,  stops,  labials,  can  create  an  effect  of  tension,  or 
relaxation,  or  a  desired  mood.  Finally,  Mr.  Kreuzer  suggests 
that  "sound  devices"  can  achieve  onomatopoeia,  and  imitate  the 
sound  of  what  a  poem  discusses. 

Mr.  Kreuzer’ s  discussion  of  rhyme  and  sound  devices 
approximates  quite  closely  the  commonly  accepted  view  about  what 
sound  in  poetry  is  and  does.  But  the  traditional  descriptions 
of  rhyme  and  sound  are  inadequate,  even  when  they  are  as  clear 
and  detailed  as  Mr.  Kreuzer’ s  description.  As  we  shall  see, 
traditional  prosody  does  not  consider  all  the  ways  in  which  poets 
use  rhyme.  Most  important  of  the  "sound  devices"  treated  incom¬ 
pletely  are  internal  rhyme,  sound  patterns  within  lines,  and  the 
play  of  differences  in  sound,  or  exchanges,  in  rhyme.  The  func¬ 
tioning  of  sound  in  poetry  also  receives  incomplete  treatment. 
Repetition  emphasizes  and  unifies  in  a  much  more  significant  way 
than  is  commonly  believed.  And  such  repetition  can  link  mean¬ 
ings  of  like  sounding  words  and  phrases,  or  throw  their  meanings 
into  collisions  whose  effect  can  be  very  fruitful  for  the  poet. 
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The  names  which  traditional  prosodies  usually 
assign  to  the  varieties  of  sound  repetition  are  also  very 
misleading.  Traditional  accounts  of  rhyme  either  ignore 
kinds  of  repetition  other  than  end-rhyme ,  or  else  they 
call  end-rhyme  "rhyme",  and  the  other  kinds  of  sound 
repetition  by  various  different  names.  Either  way, 
traditional  prosodies  suggest  that  end-rhyme  differs  considerably 
from  other  forms  of  repetition.  "Assonance",  for  example, 
is  discussed  as  being  in  a  category  separate  from  "rhyme". 

Yet  "assonance"  is  quite  as  much  repetition  of  sound  as  is 
end -rhyme . 

The  object  of  my  study  of  rhyme  in  modern  poetry 
is  to  try  to  correct  these  defects  in  the  traditional 
account  of  rhyme,  and  to  alter  that  account  to  match  what 
poets  actually  do  with  the  sound  repetition.  I  shall  deal 
with  rhyme  in  modern  poetry  because  in  describing  modern 
rhyme  traditional  prosody  fails  most  completely.  In 
English  poetry,  Emily  Dickinson,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 

Wilfred  Owen  and  Edith  Sitwell  have  particularly  influenced 
contemporary  use  of  rhyme.  Accordingly,  an  examination  of 
how  these  four  poets  use  rhyme  will  comprise  the  major  part 
of  my  study.  I  shall  study  the  work  of  these  poets,  not 
in  chronological  order,  as  I  have  listed  them,  but  in  the 
following  order,  which  seems  to  me  most  convenient  for 
purposes  of  discussion:  Owen,  Hopkins,  Dickinson,  Sitwell. 
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As  I  have  suggested,  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  defects  of  the  traditional  account  of 
rhyme  is  its  nomenclature.  To  make  my  study  of 
rhyme  more  intelligible,  I  shall  re-define  rhyme, 
both  in  general  terms,  and  in  detail,  at  the  outset. 

In  general,  rhyme  is  the  repetition  of  any  sound  or 
sounds,  or  the  noticeable  replacing  of  repetition  with 
differing  sounds,  anywhere  within  a  poem,  poetic  line 
or  word.  Thus,  rhyme  includes  not  only  the  repetition 
of  identical  sounds,  or  correspondence.  It  also  includes 
the  non- repetition,  or  exchange,  or  sounds  whose  differing 
is  emphasized  because  we  have  been  made  to  expect  them 
to  repeat,  or  because  nearby  repeated  sounds  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exchanged  ones.  Rhyme,  as  I  define  it,  thus  com- 
prises  rhyme ,  or  repetition  of  sound;  and  exchange ,  or  non¬ 
repetition  of  sound. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  "rhyme"  include 
rhyme,  or  repetition,  and  exchange?  I  define  rhyme  in 
this  way  for  a  particular  reason.  I  take  rhyme  to  include 
both  elements,  in  order  to  correct  what  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  of  the  traditional  account. 
Different  kinds  of  rhyme  in  poetry  are  all  basically  the 
same  thing.  They  are  all  repetition  or  non-repetition  of 
sound  in  poetry.  My  chief  reason  for  using  the  term 
"rhyme",  is  to  show  the  similarity  in  all  kinds  of  poetic 
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repetition  or  non- repetition  of  sounds.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  term  "rhyme"  is  traditionally  reserved 
for  end- rhyme  alone,  while  terms  like  "alliteration", 
"assonance",  and  "half-rhyme"  are  used  for  other  kinds 
of  rhyme.  As  a  result,  most  traditional  discussions 
of  rhyme,  such  as  Mr.  KreuzerTs,  create  the  impression 
that  end-rhyme  is  one  kind  of  device,  while  "assonance", 
"alliteration",  and  so  on  are  other  kinds.  And  exchange 
is  completely  overlooked.  The  use  of  the  name  "rhyme" 
for  every  kind  of  poetic  sound  repetition,  or  substitute 
for  repetition,  corrects  this  false  impression.  More¬ 
over,  it  enlarges  our  concept  of  what  rhyme  and  its  place 
in  poetry  actually  are. 

However,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  kinds  of  rhyme 
are  all  exactly  the  same.  All  rhyme  involves  repetition 
of  sound  or  exchange  replacing  repetition  of  sound,  but 
the  way  the  repetition  is  done  admits  of  considerable 
variety.  Sounds  may  be  repeated  often  or  seldom ,  in 
different  positions  in  words  and  lines,  in  varying  combina¬ 
tions.  Or,  an  expectation  of  rhyme  may  be  created,  and 
exchange  substituted  for  the  expected  rhyme.  A  list  of 
all  the  kinds  of  rhyme  which  I  examine  will  demonstrate 
how  varied  are  the  types  of  rhyme,  and  will  also  make  the 
rest  of  my  study  easier  to  follow. 
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I  End -Rhyme 


End-rhyme  includes  all  rhyme,  or  exchange 
substituted  for  rhyme,  which  appears  at  the  ends  of 
poetic  lines.  There  are  several  varieties: 

1.  Full  or  perfect  end- rhyme.  Perfect  end- 
rhyme  is  in  general  acfequately  described  by  orthodox 
prosody.  It  may  be  masculine  or  feminine,  single  or 
multiple.  If  masculine,  the  final  rhyming  syllables  are 
stressed,  as  in  belief-grief :  if  feminine,  the  final 
rhyming  syllables  do  not  receive  stress,  as  in  slowly- 
lightly  or  battle-rattle.  If  the  end-rhyme  is  single,  the 
rhyme  is  restricted  to  the  final  syllable  in  two  or  more 
poetic  lines.  The  repetition  in  the  final  syllable  may 
then  occur  in  two  ways:  (a)  when  the  vowel  sound  in  that 
syllable  and  the  final  consonant  sound  or  sounds  are  repeated, 
while  all  other  sounds  exchange,  as  in  brave -gave ,  or  shoals- 
coals ,  or  biped-suited:  (b)  when,  there  being  no  final  conso¬ 
nants  in  the  rhyming  syllables,  the  vowel  sounds  alone  are 
repeated  and  all  other  sounds  exchange,  as  in  see-degree. 

If  the  end-rhyme  is  multiple,  sounds  from  more  than  one 
syllable  are  repeated.  When  sounds  from  only  two  syllables 
rhyme,  we  have  double  end-rhyme;  when  three  rhyme,  triple 
end-rhyme;  and  when  four,  quadruple  end- rhyme.  When,  as 

very  often  happens,  the  final  syllable  is  unstressed,  we 
have  feminine  as  well  as  multiple  end- rhyme.  As  in  other 


varieties  of  perfect  end-rhyme,  all  consonants  and  vowels  in 
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the  rhyming  syllables  are  repeated,  except  for  the 
exchanged  consonant  before  the  first  rhyming  vowel,  as 
in  revolution-constitution. 

2.  Consonant  end  rhyme .  This  type  of  end  rhyme, 
as  well  as  the  next  two  types,  is  at  best  inaccurately 
described  by  traditional  [prosody.  Consonant  end  rhyme 
is  also  restricted  to  the  final  syllable  of  poetic  lines. 

There  are  these  varieties:  (a)  both  first  and  last  consonants 
in  the  final  syllables  rhyme,  while  the  vowels  exchange  or 
differ,  as  in  sheep-shop;  (b)  only  the  final  consonant  of 
consonants  exchange,  as  in  creep-shop.  In  both  varieties 
the  exchange  receives  more  weight  than  in  perfect  end-rhyme, 
since  all  sounds  but  the  rhyming  consonants  differ.  As 

with  perfect  end-rhyme,  the  rhyming  syllables  are  isually 
stressed  ones. 

3.  Vowel  end-rhyme.  Vowel  end-rhyme  is  present  when, 
in  the  final  syllables  of  poetic  lines,  the  vowels  rhyme, 
while  all  consonants  exchange,  as  in  jgrief-sleep  or  wed-hell. 
The  last  sound  in  the  syllable  must  be  a  non-rhyming  conso¬ 
nant.  If  the  rhyming  vowel  is  the  last  sound  in  the 
syllable,  we  have  the  second  variety  of  single  perfect  end- 
rhyme.  Final  consonant  exchange  is  thus  necessary  for 
vowel  end-rhyme.  The  exchange  is  stressed  quite  heavily  in 


this  kind  of  end  rhyme  also 
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4.  Vowel  end-exchange.  Vowel  end-exchange  is  a 
substitute  for  repetition.  It  is  found  in  final 
syllables  whose  last  sounds  are  vowels,  where  it  replaces 
any  kind  of  correspondence.  These  vowels  do  not  repeat 
at  all,  but  exchange,  as  in  go-see ,  or  raw- away.  Vowel 

end-exchange  may  perhaps  be  said  to  replace  repetition  on 
the  principle  that  all  vowels  are  similar  enough  in  sound 
to  effect  correspondence  of  a  sort.  Vowel  exchange  thus 
compares  with  the  convention  that  all  initial  vowels  in 
words  alliterate.  But  it  should  be  noted  also  that  vowel 
end-exchange  can  substitute  for  repetition  only  where  an 
expectation  of  rhyme  has  been  built  up,  in  some  kind  of 
rhymed  verse.  In  non- rhymed  verse,  such  as  blank  verse, 
end-exchange  cannot  exist  as  a  kind  of  rhyme. 

5.  Whole-word  end-rhyme.  This  kind  of  end-rhyme  is  the 
repetition  of  entire  words  at  the  ends  of  poetic  lines.  It 
is  treated  fairly  adequately  by  the  traditional  prosodist. 

In  using  it,  the  poet  rhymes  all  of  the  sounds  in  the  final 
word,  not  merely  some  of  the  sounds  of  the  final  syllable, 
as  in  most  of  the  varieties  of  end-rhyme  which  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  far.  Thus,  no  sounds  are  exchanged.  The 
repeated  word  may  consist  of:  (a)  only  one  syllable;  or  (b) 
two  or  more  syllables.  In  addition,  the  final  syllable 
need  not  receive  stress,  and  the  poet  may  repeat  not  one, 
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but  two  or  more  words.  Thus,  to  repeat  a  phrase  like, 

"will  be  coming”  at  the  ends  of  two  or  more  lines,  is  to 

use  a  variety  of  whole-word  end-rhyme.  Any  poem  which 

has  a  refrain  set  at  the  ends  of  lines  or  occupying  an 

entire  line,  has  whole-word  end-rhyme.  The  rhyming  refrain  may 

recur  regularly,  as  at  the  ends  of  stanzas,  or  irregularly. 

In  both  cases  the  repeated  words  will  be  fairly  far  apart. 

II • Internal  Rhyme 

Internal  rhyme  is  the  repetition  or  the  noticeable 
exchange  of  any  sound  or  series  of  sounds  anywhere  within 
lines  or  words  in  poetry.  It  may  include  end-rhyme, 
because  sounds  repeated  within  lines  or  words  may  also  appear 
in  end-rhyming  words.  Internal  rhyme  generally  receives 
very  inadequate  description  in  ordinary  prosody.  The 
varieties  of  internal  rhyme  are  as  follows: 

1.  Alliteration.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  internal  rhyme, 
alliteration  comes  off  best  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox 
prosodist.  It  is  the  repetition  of  the  initial  sounds  of 
words,  or  the  replacing  of  that  repetition  with  the  exchange 
of  initial  vowels.  The  repetitions  may  be  close  together, 
as  in  long  low  log,  or  so  far  apart  as  to  be  in  different 
lines.  There  are  three  varieties:  (a)  the  repetition  of 
an  identical  consonant,  or  group  of  consonants,  as  in  big 
boy  or  broad  bridge:  (b)  the  repetition  of  an  identical 
initial  vowel,  as  in  earnest  urge:  (c)  the  exchange  of 
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initial  vowels,  as  in  awful  odor*  The  last  variety  is 


not  repetition  of  sound.  However,  to  the  ear  there  is 
similarity  of  a  sort  in  the  sounds  of  differing  initial 
vowels.  And  the  vowels  appear  where  initial  consonants 
are  often  repeated  and  thus  replace  "expected”  rhyme  of 
initial  consonants.  The  device  may,  therefore,  be  included 
under  alliteration. 

2.  Rhyme  of  sounds  within  words.  Very  often  ignored 
in  traditional  prosody,  this  kind  of  rhyme  is  the  repetition 
of  sounds  which  appear  anywhere  within  or  at  the  ends  of 
words.  There  are  two  kinds:  (a)  rhyme  of  such  variously 
placed  vowels;  (b)  rhyme  of  variously  placed  consonants. 

In  both  cases,  the  repetitions  may  be  close  together  or 
far  apart.  When  of  vowels,  the  rhyme  is  sometimes  called 
assonance.  When  consonants  are  repeated,  the  rhyme  is  some¬ 
times  called  consonance. 15  Rhyme  of  sounds  within  words 
may  be  found  in  much  of  the  verse  written  in  English, 
particularly  in  any  verse  described  as  "musical"  or  "thick 
textured". 

3 •  Full  or  perfect  internal  rhyme.  This  kind  of  rhyme  is 
precisely  the  same  as  perfect  end-rhyme,  and,  therefore,  usually 
receives  accurate  description.  The  repetitions  occur  within  and 
at  the  ends  of  lines  rather  than  at  line  ends  only.  Where 
found,  full  internal  rhyme  is  generally  placed  at  pauses 
within  the  line,  though  it  may  appear  where  there  are  no  pauses. 
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4*  Whole  word  internal  rhyme*  If  entire  words,  or 
even  groups  of  words,  are  repeated  within  lines,  we  have 
whole  word  internal  ityme.  As  with  full  internal  rhyme, 
end-rhyme  words  may  take  part  in  the  internal  whole  word 
rhyme.  Besides  the  repetition  of  whole  words,  repetition 
of  root  words  in  compound  or  complex  words  are  also  included, 
as  in  sweet-sweetness.  This  kind  of  rhyme  appears  fairly 
often  in  all  poetry  in  English,  since  any  time  a  poet  repeats 
a  word  within  a  line,  he  uses  whole  word  internal  rhyme. 

5.  Extended  or  sustained  internal  rhyme.  This  kind  of 
rhyme  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  or  sounds,  word 

or  words,  through  several  lines  of  a  poem,  or  indeed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  poem.  It  is  often  forgotten  by  traditional 
prosody# 

6.  Internal  rhyme  patterning.  This  is  the  repetition  of 
series,  combinations,  sequences,  or  patterns  of  internal 
rhyme  sounds.  It  is  not  so  much  a  kind  of  internal  rhyme 

as  a  way  of  organizing  it.  Only  rarely  discussed  by  the 
orthodox  prosodist,  internal  rhyme  patterns  may  be  classified 
in  different  ways.  We  may  analyze  patterns  according  to 
whether  they  are  simple,  or  complex.  That  is,  we  term 
"simple"  those  sequences  built  of  a  few  sounds  repeated  the 
same  way  in  each  repetition.  Built-bolt  contains  such  a 
simple  pattern.  It  contains  only  three  repeated  sounds, 

/b/,  /l/  and  /t/,  and  the  three 
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sounds  echo  in  the  second  word  in  just  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  in  the  first.  Complex  patterns 
will  have  more  repeated  sounds,  and  these  sounds  may 
recur  more  often,  or  more  irregularly,  or  both. 

With  tiny  flutes  make  rainy  tunes  makes  such  a  pattern. 

The  repeated  sounds,  in  the  order  repeated,  are: 

/tni/  /uts/  /ei/  /eini/  /tuns/.  Alternatively,  we 
may  classify  patterns  as  we  classify  end-rhyme 
schemes,  that  is,  according  to  the  particular  sequence 
of  the  sounds  repeated.  We  will  have  abab  patterns, 
as  in  mineral-mine  (/m-n-m-n/) ;  abba  patterns  as  in 
roof-flour  (/r-f-f-r/) ;  more  involved  patterns,  such 
as  the  abcdaeffbcadbe  sequence  in  the  line  I  analyzed 
as  containing  a  complex  pattern;  and  in  short  any  possible 
kind  of  pattern  which  we  can  plot  with  a-b  symbols. 

Patterns  may  also  be  classified  (though  I  have  not  done 
so  in  ray  analyses  to  follow)  according  to  what  kind  of 
rhyme  is  patterned.  We  will  then  have  initial-rhyme  patterns, 
patterns  of  sounds  variously  placed  in  words,  patterns  of 
whole  word  rhyme,  and  patterns  of  end-rhyme.  (The  latter 
kind  of  pattern  classification  is  that  which  has  been 
used  traditionally  for  describing  end-rhyme  schemes. ) 

Finally,  we  may  view  any  whole  poem  vfoich  carries  a 
rich  load  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme,  as  containing  one  lengthy, 
complex  pattern,  built  from  all  the  rhyme  which  the  poem 
contains. 
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The  preceding  list  sketches  the  classification 
of  rhyme  which  I  shall  use  in  succeeding  chapters. 

The  revised  classification  of  rhyme  is  intended  to 
enlarge,  simplify  and  make  more  consistent  the  tradi¬ 
tional  account  of  rhyme,  which  has  hitherto  only  too 
often  been  excessively  restricted  in  its  application, 
unnecessarily  complex,  and  rather  miscellaneous.  The 
classification  is  designed  to  enlarge  orthodox  prosody 
by  making  room  for  nearly  every  poetic  sound  device 
(save  onomatopoeia  and  the  use  of  particular  kinds  of 
sounds)  under  the  single  heading  of  rhyme.  It  is  designed 
to  simplify  by  analyzing  and  where  possible  naming  all 
these  devices  simply  according  to  just  how  sounds  rhyme 
and  exchange  in  them.  It  is  designed  to  make  the 
accepted  description  of  rhyme  more  consistent  by  calling 
every  variety  of  sound  repetition  or  noticeable  exchange 
a  kind  of  rhyme,  instead  of  using  the  usual  very  much 
mixed  assortment  of  terms.  Part  of  my  intention  in 
succeeding  chapters  will  be  to  make  clear  the  advantages 
of  this  revision  of  the  usual  description  of  rhyme. 

I  shall  also  be  concerned  with  showing  how  the 
viewing  of  rhyme  as  composed  of  repetition  and  exchange , 
which  may  occur  anywhere  in  poetic  lines,  can  enable  us 
to  analyze  the  entire  audible  texture  of  poetry.  No 
longer  need  an  analyst  restrict  his  examination  of  poetic 
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rhyme  to  the  ends,  or  very  occasionally,  to  the  middles  of 
lines.  I  shall  try  to  show  how  my  system  can  expose  to 
easy  view  the  entire  sound  texture  of  a  poem. 

I  shall  try  also,  throughout  my  study,  to  show 
how  the  particular  use  of  rhyme  made  by  Owen,  Hopkins, 
Dickinson  and  Sitwell  has  importance  for  the  assessment 
of  the  style  of  each.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  description  of  any  poetTs  style, 
since  doing  so  would  carry  me  very  far  from  ray  subject. 

But  I  shall  try  to  show  how  the  data  which  my  study  discloses 
may  be  used  in  accounts  of  the  poets1  individual  styles. 

The  relation  of  rhyme  to  meaning  will  occupy  an 

increasing  part  of  the  discussion  in  e  ach  succeeding 

chapter.  I  shall  refrain  from  saying  much  about  rhyme 

and  meaning  at  first,  in  order  to  keep  my  discussion 

from  becoming  too  complex.  However,  unless  it  works 

closely  with  meaning,  rhyme  is,  as  traditional  prosody 

16 

often  states,  ”not  a  basic  requirement  of  poetry”, 
but  a  mere  grace  or  ornament  —  attractive  decoration  at 
best.  I  shall  therefore  try  to  show  that  rhyme  is  in 
fact  a  basic  requirement  of  poetry  not  only  because  it 
includes  much  more  than  just  end  rhyme,  but  also  because 
it  interacts  with  the  meaning  of  poems  much  more  subtly, 
frequently,  and  profoundly  than  traditional  prosody  is 
able  to  disclose. 
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In  the  ensuing  chapters  I  will  examine  rhyme  as 
used  in  characteristic  poems  of  Wilfred  Owen,  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  Emily  Dickinson,  Edith  Sitwell,  and  in  my  con¬ 
clusion,  several  other  poets.  I  shall  not  do  so  just  to 
describe  how  often  various  kinds  of  rhyme  are  used  by 
each  poet,  or  how  each  poet  exploits  rhyme fs  ability 
to  alter  meaning,  though  my  discussion  will  occasionally 
touch  on  such  matters.  My  primary  purpose  will  be  to 

make  my  study  of  rhyme  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  my 
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system  over  the  systems  of  traditional  prosody. 

In  my  next  chapter  I  shall  discuss  how  traditional  prosody *s 
inability  to  describe  the  following  may  be  corrected: 

Wilfred  OwenTs  use  of  consonant  end-rhyme;  the  effect 
on  the  sound  texture  of  his  lines  of  his  very  varied  use 
of  internal  rhyme;  and  his  use  of  rhyme  for  emphasis  and 
unity.  In  my  third  chapter,  I  shall  discuss  the 
influences  which  may  have  led  to  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins Ts 
rhyme  innovations,  his  own  theorizing  about  rhyme,  his  use 
of  end-rhyme,  his  usually  very  inadequately  described  but 
very  rich  use  of  internal  rhyme,  and  his  use  of  rhyme 
to  link  meanings.  Chapter  Four  will  deal  with  the 
inability  of  even  some  of  Emily  Dickinson1 s  most  depend¬ 
able  critics  to  deal  adequately  with  her  end-rhyme,  and. 
will  also  examine  the  relation  between  other  stylistic 
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traits  and  her  rhyme,  her  very  frequent  exploitation 
of  exchange,  both  in  her  end-rhyme  and  her  internal 
rhyme,  and  her  very  e ffective  use  of  rhyme  and  exchange 
in  linking  and  contrasting  both  opposed  and  similar 
meanings.  Edith  Sitwell1 s  use  of  rhyme  linkage,  first 
in  her  early  poems  and  then  in  her  later  ones,  and  her 
work  as  a  rhyme  theorist,  are  discussed  in  the  fifth 
chapter.  The  conclusion  deals  with  rhyme  and  mean¬ 
ing  in  poems  by  several  modern  poets,  indicates  the 
widespread  presence  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  throughout 
English  literature,  briefly  mentions  how  rhyme  can 
help  us  judge  style,  and  points  to  the  need  for  further 
study. 
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Footnotes,  Introduction 


1.  J.R.  Kreuzer,  Elements  of  Poetry,  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  1955;  what  follows  is  from  Chapter  IV, 
Rhyme  and  Other  Sound  Effects,  p.  47  ff* 

2.  Ibid . ,  p.  54* 

3 .  Ibid. ,  p.  56. 

4*  Ibid. ,  p.  56. 

5*  George  Puttenhara,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  15&9; 

ed.  Gladys  Doidge  Willcock  and  Alice  Walker,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  England,  1936. 


6. 


7. 

Ibid. , 

p.  61. 

8. 

Ibid. , 

p.  61. 

9- 

Ibid. , 

p.  62. 

10. 

Ibid. , 

p.  62. 

11. 

Ibid. , 

p.  63. 

12. 

Ibid. , 

p.  63. 

13. 

Ibid.  , 

p.  63. 

14*  The  latter  term  is  particularly  unfortunate. 

"Melodiousness"  suggests  only  pleasing  effects, 
such  as  beauty,  smoothness  and  mellowness. 

The  use  of  "melodious"  suggests  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  harsh  or  discordant  sounds  is  not 
to  be  considered.  Mr.  Kreuzer  does  include  the 
skillful  use  of  harsh  sounds,  but,  unfortunately, 
retains  the  term  "melodiousness". 


15*  Both  "assonance"  and  "consonance"  are  somewhat 

ambiguous  terms.  Most  often  "assonance"  is  used 
for  rhyme  of  vowels,  but  sometimes  the  term  is  used 
for  any  kind  of  internal  rhyme.  "Consonance"  is 
rarely  used  at  all,  and  when  it  is  used  it  may  also 
mean  almost  any  kind  of  internal  correspondence. 

16.  Elements  of  Poetry,  p.  47* 
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In  ray  study  of  the  use  of  rhyrae  made  by  the  four 
poets  I  shall  follow  certain  practices  which 
should  be  mentioned  here.  First,  on  the  assumption 
that  I  pronounce  words  in  a  way  not  too  divergent 
from  the  average,  I  shall  rely  on  my  own  pronunciation, 
my  own  nearTT,  to  determine  whether  or  not  sounds  corres¬ 
pond.  And  I  shall  accept  certain  sounds  as  similar  enough 
to  be  said  to  rhyme:  see  Appendix  II,  Table  of  Phonetic 
Symbols  Used  in  this  Thesis ,  and  Appendix  I,  Methods  of 
Plotting  Rhyme.  Second,  I  shall  try  to  ignore  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  words  and  concentrate  on  their  sounds.  For 
example,  I  shall  not  consider  "eye  rhymes",  such  as 
cow-know,  examples  of  perfect  end-rhyme.  Third,  in 
analyzing  internal  rhyme,  I  shall  follow  a  practice  of 
omitting  less  important  words  from  consideration.  By 
less  important  words  I  mean  conjunctions,  articles  and 
prepositions,  save  where  such  words  participate  in  a 
very  strong  rhyme  effect. 
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CHAPTER  II  :  WILFRED  OWEN'S  USE  OF  CONSONANT 
END  RHYME  AND  OF  INTERNAL  RHYME. 

Since  this  chapter  deals  only  with  some  of 
Wilfred  Owen's  technical  achievements  in  the  writing 
of  poetry,  I  must  stress  that  Owen  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  technician.  Indeed,  his  poems  usually  receive 
stronger  praise  for  what  they  say  than  for  the  poetic 
skill  which  makes  their  content  powerful. 

In  particular,  scholars  seem  to  have  merely 
glanced  over  the  ways  in  which  Wilfred  Owen  uses  rhyme. 
Though  his  practices  with  rhyme  have  undoubtedly  influen¬ 
ced  later  poets,  critics  have  largely  ignored  just  what 
Owen  does  with  rhyme.  We  are  much  moved  by  the  intense 
expression  of  war's  misery  in  lines  such  as  the  following: 

Our  brains  ache,  in  the  merciless  iced  east 
winds  that  knive  us... 

Wearied  we  keep  awake  because  the  night  is 
silent. . . 

But  we  do  not  notice  the  wealth  of  rhyme  which  they  contain. 
We  miss  the  repeated  /ei/'s  in  "brains  ache"  and  "awake". 

We  very  easily  pass  over  the  play  of  /ai/  and  /s/  in 
"merciless  iced  east... knive  us",  and  "night  is  silent". 

As  I  shall  point  out  later,  such  lines  owe  much  of  their 
force  to  the  rhyme  which  they  contain.  Yet  we  ignore 
the  rhyme  that  is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for 
Owen's  achievement. 
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Some  attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  sources  for  Owen’s  use  of  rhyme.  Mr.  D.S.R.  Welland 
traces  possible  precedents  and  sources  for  Owen’s  particular 
kind  of  end  rhyme,  the  ’’half”  rhyme  present  in  ’’Wild  with 
All  Regrets”: 

My  arms  have  mutinied  against  me,— — brutes! 

My  fingers  fidget  like  ten  idle  brats, 

My  back’s  been  stiff  for  hours,  damned  hours. 

Death  never  gives  his  squad  a  stand-at-ease.  2 

Mr.  Welland  tells  us  little  about  just  how  Owen  uses  rhyme; 

at  the  most,  he  suggests  several  influences  which  may  have 

helped  point  the  way  to  Owen’s  rhyme -innovations. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Welland  can  point  to  no  certain  influence 

on  Owen’s  use  of  rhyme.  There  is  no  evidence,  according  to 

Welland,  that  Owen  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Emily 

Dickinson  or  Hopkins,  or  with  Welsh  or  Icelandic  poetry. 

The  most  likely  influence  is  French  poetry,  in  particular, 

the  works  of  Romains.  Yet  even  this  influence,  says 

Mr.  Welland,  is  only  a  possible  one. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  the  ”outside”  influences 

which  led  to  Owen’s  use  of  rhyme,  we  do  know  that  Owen 

was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  with  it.  Mr.  Welland  speaks, 

3 

for  example,  of  the  ’’ever- increasing  mastery”  and  the 

frequency  of  Owen’s  use  of  ”half”  rhyme.  Mr.  Edmund 

Blunden,  the  editor  of  Owen’s  Poems,  asserts  that  Owen 

4 

’’frankly  enjoyed  the  art  of  verse,”  and  that  he  was 
”an  unwearied  worker  in  the  laboratory  of  word,  rhythm, 
and  music  of  language”.'*  Mr.  Frank  Nicholson, 
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in  the  "Appendix”,  The  Poems  of  Wilfred  Owen,  declares 

that  Owen  himself  spoke  of  his  "idea  of  substituting  a 

6 

play  of  vowels  for  pure  rhyme*"  Thus,  whatever  influenced 

Wilfred  Owen’s  experiments  with  sound  in  poetry,  his  own 

experimenting  and  inventiveness  must  also  have  played  a 
7 

large  part. 

Most  striking  of  Owen’s  rhyme  innovations  is 

undoubtedly  the  half  rhyme  discussed  by  Mr.  Welland. 

"Half  rhyme"  is  inaccurate,  for  there  is  nothing  partial 

about  this  kind  of  end-rhyme.  An  end-rhyme  such  as 

$ 

Owen’s  "weaned — -wound",  for  example,  is  not  half  such 

a  correspondence  as  weaned — leaned.  Nor  are  the  end 

rhymes  in  lines  such  as  the  following  from  "The  Show"  by 

any  means  half-way  measures: 

My  soul  looked  down  from  a  vague  height  with  Death, 

As  unremembering  how  I  rose  or  why, 

And  saw  a  sad  land,  weak  with  sweats  of  dearth, 

Gray,  cratered  like  the  moon  with  hollow  woe, 

And  pitted  with  great  pocks  and  scabs  of  plagues. 

Across  its  beard,  that  horror  of  harsh  wire, 

There  moved  thin  caterpillars,  slowly  uncoiled. 

It  seemed  they  pushed  themselves  to  be  as  plugs  9 

Of  ditches,  where  they  writhed  and  shrivelled,  killed. 

In  full  or  perfect  end-rhyme  line  one’s  "Death"  would  be 

matched  with  a  word  like  breath  in  line  three,  not  with 

"dearth".  Instead  of  "woe"  in  line  four,  or  "wire"  in 

line  six,  we  would  have,  say,  hy  or  sigh.  To  match 


"plagues",  agues  or  the  like  would  be  substituted  for 
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"plugs" ;  and  boi  led  or  foiled  would  echo  "coiled” 
in  place  of  "killed".  (I  am  of  course  paying  no 
attention,  for  the  moment,  to  meaning.)  But  Owen 
has  here  used  not  perfect  rhyme,  but  a  kind  of  end- 
rhyme  of  his  own.  To  prove  that  his  end-rhymes 
are  not  half  or  partial  in  any  way,  one  need  only 
look  at  their  individual  sounds  a  little  more  closely. 

In  "plagues" — "plugs",  four  consonants  repeat,  while 
only  the  single  vowel  differs.  Yet,  if  the  rhyme  were 
full  or  perfect,  as  in  plagues — agues ,  or  drugs — plugs , 
fewer  sounds  would  be  repeated. 

How  may  we  more  accurately  describe  Owen’s 
half  rhymes?  Perhaps  a  yet  more  thorough  examination 
of  which  sounds  repeat  in  them  will  yield  an  answer. 

In  masculine  full  or  perfect  end-iyme  the  final  vowels 
and  all  following  consonants  repeat,  as  in  plagues— 
agues.  Or,  if  there  are  no  final  consonants,  only  the 
vowels  repeat,  as  in  why — by*  All  preceding  sounds  differ. 
They  may  be  said  to  exchange  rather  than  rhyme.  But  in 
Owen’s  half  rhymes  we  find  a  different  combination  of 
rhyming  and  exchanging  sounds.  In  the  rhyming  words  all 
consonants  in  the  last  syllable  repeat  or  rhyme,  while 
vowels  differ  or  exchange.  In  "plagues" — "plugs"  all  of 
the  consonants  rhyme,  but  the  two  vowels  exchange.  If 
there  are  no  final  consonants  the  vowels  still  exchange  and 
the  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  syllable  still  rhyme: 
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Since  Owen  consistently  rhymes 


we  have  "why"— "woe". 

consonants  in  his  half  rhyme,  and  exchanges  vowels,  we 

should  replace  the  misleading  term  "half  rhyme"  with  the 

10 

more  accurate  consonant  end -rhyme. 

Having  described  Owen’s  consonant  end-rhymes 

by  noting  exactly  which  sounds  rhyme  and  which  exchange, 

we  can  conveniently  identify  several  kinds  of  consonant 

end -rhyme  in  his  poetry.  As  I  have  suggested,  Owen  most 

frequently  uses  consonant  rhyme  surrounding  vowel  exchange — 

"plugs"--  "plagues".  Sometimes  he  employs  vowel  exchange 

preceded  by  consonat  rhyme  —  "why  "-"woe".  Or  he  uses  a 

kind  of  feminine  consonant  rhyme,  in  which  only  the 

accented  vowels  exchange.  We  find,  for  example,  "knive  us" 

11 

"nervous"  in  "Exposure".  Occasionally  only  the  final 

consonants  rhyme,  all  other  consonants,  as  well  as  vowels, 

being  allowed  to  exchange.  "Arms  and  the  Boy"  provides 

an  example  of  this  last  variety: 

Lend  him  to  stroke  these  blind,  blunt  bullet-heads 
Which  long  to  nuzzle  in  the  heafb  of  lads. 

As  I  have  hinted,  traditional  prosody  quite 

fails  to  describe  Owen’s  consonant  end-rhyme  accurately. 

Besides  "half  rhyme",  we  have  Edmund  Blunden’s  rather 

vague  "para-rhyme",  and  names  such  as  slant  rhyme,  off 

13 

rhyme,  and  "consonantal  dissonance".  This  particular 
failing  of  traditional  prosody  is  the  more  serious  since 
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consonant  end- rhyme  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
marks  of  Owen’s  style.  He  uses  full  or  perfect  end- 
rhyme  just  as  often  as  consonant  rhyme  (though  not  both  in 
a  single  poem).  But  consonant  rhyme  is  one  of  the 
things  we  first  notice  as  unique  in  his  poetry.  Accurate 
description  and  naming  of  the  device  therefore  has 
considerable  importance. 

Two  further  matters  concerning  Owen’s  use 
of  consonant  end-rhyme  must  be  considered.  Mr.  Welland 

suggests  that,  ’’there  is  almost  invariably  a  fall  from 

r  1  14 

a  high-pitched  I  vowel! to  a  low-pitched  one.”  That 

is,  Owen  so  arranges  the  exchanged  vowels,  that  the 
characteristic  ”ovefctone”  pitch  of  the  vowel  in  the 
first  rhymed  word  is  higher  than  the  pitch  of  the  vowel 
in  the  second  rhymed  word.  When  Owen  does  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Welland  he  gains  a  kind  of  falling  effect,  subtle 
but  noticeable.  It  is  this  effect  which  the  play  of 
exchanging  vowels  makes  in  the  poems  I  have  just  quoted, 
as  well  as  in  ’’Strange  Meeting”: 

It  seemed  that  out  of  battle  I  escaped 
Down  some  profound  dull  tunnel,  long  since  scooped 
Through  granites  which  titanic  wars  had  groined, 
let  also' there  encumbered  sleepers  groaned, 

Too  fast  in  thought  or  death  to  be  bestirred. 

Then,  as  I  probed  them,  one  sprang  up,  and  stared 
WTith  piteous  recognition  in  fixed  eyes,  1^ 

Lifting  distressful  hands  as  if  to  bless. 
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It  is  doubtful  that  the  fall  in  pitch  of  the  vowels 
should  have  as  much  effect  as  Mr,  Welland  suggests. 
Differences  in  vowel  overtone  pitches  are  scarcely 
so  great  that  they  affect  the  human  ear  by  either 
rising  or  falling.  But  it  is  true  that  Owen’s 
consonant  end-rhyme  focusses  attention  on  vowels. 

It  does  so  partly  because  a  difference  in  vowel  sound 
greets  our  ears  where  we,  accustomed  to  perfect  end 
rhyme,  expect  a  vowel  repetition.  More  important,  in 
consonant  end-rhyme  the  vowels  stand  out  because 
they  a  re  the  only  exchanging  sounds  in  syllables  which 
otherwise  completely  rhyme.  In  a  certain  sense 
consonant  end  rhyme  resembles  the  musical  form  of  theme 
and  variation:  as  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  composer 
varies  his  original  material  which  strikes  our  ears 
most  strongly,  so  does  the  variation,  through  the 
exchanging  vowels,  or  the  original  rhyme  word. 

The  vowels  may  fall  or  rise  in  pitch;  that  they  differ  at 
all  is  more  important. 

The  second  matter  concerning  Owen’s  consonant 
end-rhyme  involves  the  connection  between  end-rhyming  words 
and  words  within  lines.  For  Wilfred  Owen  very  frequently 
tightens  his  lines  by  rhyming  sounds  anywhere  in  them 
with  sounds  in  the  consonant  rhymed  end  words.  A 
few  more  lines  from  TTStrange  Meeting"  will  illustrate: 
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And  by  his  smile,  I  knew  that  sullen  hall. 

By  his  dead  smile  I  knew  we  stood  in  Hell . 

With  a  thousand  pains  that  vision’s  face  was 

grained. 

Yet  no  blood  reached  there  from  the  upper 

ground, 

And  no  guns  thumped,  or  down  the  flues  made 

moan, 

Tt  St  range  friend, tT  I  said,  Tthere  is  no  cause 

to  mourn” .  1° 

I  have  underlined  the  sounds  which  so  rhyme  within  each 
line,  ignoring  rhymes  from  one  line  to  another  .  This 
echoing,  inside  the  line,  of  sounds  in  end  words,  often 
achieves  for  Owen’s  poetry  a  remarkable  textural  consistency. 
Rhymed  sounds  in  groups  of  words  such  as  ’’smile.  •  .sullen  hall” 
or  ’’thousand  pains .,  .vision’ s  face. .  .grained”  make  the  line 
seem  woven  of  a  single  stuff.  As  I  shall  point  out  later, 
such  rhymes  profoundly  affect  the  meaning  of  lines  as  well. 

But  what  of  poems  in  which  Owen  uses  perfect  end- 
rhyme?  Do  these  lack  the  tightening  of  texture  we  have 
remarked  in  those  poems  containing  the  unconventional 
consonant  end-rhyme?  Perhaps  surprisingly,  they  do  not. 

In  nearly  all  his  poems  Wilfred  Owen  characteristically 
rhymes  sounds  in  end  words  with  sounds  found  elsewhere. 

The  resulting  stiffening  and  drawing  together  is  apparent, 
for  example,  in  ’’Asleep”.  Again  I  underline  some  of  the 


rhyming  sounds,  a  few  of  which  run  from  one  line  to  another 
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Under  his  helmet,  up  against  his  pack, 

After  the  many  days  of  work  and  waking, 

Sleep  took  him  by  the  brow  and  laid  him  bak , 

And  in  the  happy  no-time  of  his  sleeping. 

Death  took  him  by  the  heart.  There  was  a  quaking 
Of  the  aborted  life  within  him  leaping. . .  - 

Then  chest  and  sleepy  arms  once  more  fell  slack. 1 ' 

It  is  significant  that  the  traditional  des¬ 
cription  of  rhyme,  although  adequately  describing  per¬ 
fect  end-rhyme,  overlooks  the  fact  that  sounds  in  end 
words  may  rhyme  with  sounds  within  lines.  In  other 
words,  the  traditional  description  does  not  recognize 
how  extensively  repetition  of  sound  in  all  parts  of 
poetic  lines  contributes  to  the  audible  texture  of 
poetry.  It  is  as  though  a  reader  analyzed  the  style 
of  an  essay  by  reading  only  the  last  sentence  in  each 
paragraph;  or  as  though  a  critic  judged  singers  solely 
on  their  ability  to  deliver  high  notes.  Traditional 
prosody  fails  to  notice  that  repetition  in  end  words 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  sounds  within  the  line, 
not  just  in  relation  to  sounds  in  other  end  words* 

Our  examination  of  Wilfred  Owen!s  end-rhyme 
has  led  us  to  discuss  repetition  of  sounds  within  his 
lines.  We  can  now  begin  to  analyze  the  sound  texture 
of  Owen’s  poetry  more  thoroughly  by  considering  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  manipulates  internal  rhyme® 
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Owen  adds  several  kinds  of  internal  repetition  to 

id 

his  end  rhyme  very  often  and  very  emphatically. 

Some  of  the  poems  in  which  he  does  so  are  experimental. 

19 

These  include:  an  untitled  and  probably  early  poem; 

"From  My  Diary,  July  1914";  "Song  of  Songs";  "All 
Sounds  Have  Been  as  Music";  and  "The  Promisers". 

But  the  following  poems,  all  very  rich  in  internal 
rhyme,  can  hardly  be  called  experiments:  "To  Eros"; 

"Music";  "Exposure";  "Arms  and  the  Boy";  "The  Show"; 
"Insensibility";  "Dulce  et  Decorum  Est";  "Voices"; 

"Hospital  Barge  at  Cerisy";  "The  Calls";  "And  I  Must  Go"; 
and  "Strange  Meeting".  These  poems  provide  the  best 
examples  of  internal  rhyme,  though  the  rest  of  OwenTs 
poems  also  contain  important  use  of  it. 

More  frequently  than  any  other  kind  of  inter¬ 
nal  rhyme,  Owen  fills  his  lines  with  alliteration,  the 
rhyme  of  initial  sounds  of  words.  I  need  scarcely 
describe  the  ways  in  which  Owen  uses  this  type  of  rhyme, 
since  his  manner  of  using  it  is  adequately  covered  by 
traditional  accounts  of  rhyme.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Owen  characteristically  sows  his  lines  very  thickly 
with  alliteration,  as  he  does,  for  example,  in  the  early 
"From  My  Diary,  July  1914n; 

Leaves 

Murmuring  by  myriads  in  the  shimmering  trees. 

Lives 

Wakening  with  wonder  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Birds 

Cheerily  chirping  in  the  early  day. 

Bards  20 

Singing  of  summer  scything  thro*  the  hay. 
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He  also  uses  the  device  in  poems,  which  unlike  "From 
My  Diary...?,  can  hardly  be  termed  experimental,  such 
as  "Arms  and  the  Boy": 

Let  the  boy  try  along  this  bayonet  blade 

How  £old  steel  is,  and  keen  with  the  hunger  of  blood; 

Blue  with  all  malice,  like  a  madman Ts  flash; 

And  thinly  drawn  with  famishing  for  flesh. 

In  fact,  almost  all  of  Wilfred  OwenTs  poems  benefit  from 
the  kind  of  tightening  and  emphasizing  present  in  the 
excerpts  I  have  just  quoted.  Owen  shows  himself  to 
be  well  able  to  utilize  the  unifying  and  underlining 
possibilities  of  alliteration,  without  danger  of  slipping 
into  sing-songy  jingle. 

His  skill  is  equally  apparent  in  his  rhyming 
consonants  which  do  not  necessarily  appear  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  words.  Very  frequently  he  repeats  consonant 
sounds  which  appear  anywhere  in  words  as  well  as  at 
their  beginnings  as  alliteration.  In"Anthem  for  Doomed 
Youth",  for  example,  Owen  cleverly  manipulates  this 
repetition  of  consonants  to  suggest  the  repetitious  chatter¬ 
ing  of  gunfire.  I  use  phonetic  symbols  to  illustrate 

22 

some  of  the  sounds  which  so  rhyme: 

What  passing-bells  for  those  who  die  as  cattle? 

m/s/  #/ 

Only  the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns. 

4i//  4/  ii 

Only  the  stuttering  rifles1  rapid  rattle 

„  44/  4/4/u  //  m  *#t/ 

Can  patter  out  their  hasty  orisons. 

Mt/  4/  4/  M  tit!  4/ 
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Owen  explores  rhyme  of  consonants  that  appear  anywhere 
within  words  often  and  artfully  enou^i  that  it  is  very 
definitely  a  component  of  his  style. 


But  Owen  does  not  rhyme  only  consonants  within 
words  and  within  lines.  He  rhymes  vowels  as  well,  and 
the  rhymed  vowels  also  may  appear  anywhere  within  one  or 
more  lines.  ‘ftie  four  lines  just  quoted  provide  one 
example,  in  the  repetitions  of  the  vowel  sound  /<&  / , 

Other  examples  are  fairly  common.  Rhyme  of  vowels  appear¬ 
ing  in  various  places  in  the  line  helps  weave  into  a  single 
texture  the  first  six  lines  of  "And  I  Must  Go"  for  example: 

Gongs  hum  and  buzz  like  saucepan-lid  at  dusk, 

I  see  a  food-hog  whet  his  gold-filled  tusk 
To  eat  less  bread,  and  more  luxurious  rusk. 

Then  sometimes  late  at  night  my  window  bumps 
From  gunnery-practice,  till  my  small  heart  thumps. 

And  listens  for  the  shell-shrieks  and  the  crumps.  ^ 

Traditional  prosody  almost  completely  overlooks 
rhyme  of  vowels  and  consonants  appearing  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  within  lines.  let,  with  alliteration,  such  rhyme 
forms  the  major  ingredient  of  the  audible  texture  of 
poetry.  "Musical"  poetry  is  very  often  simply  poetry 
containing  much  repetition  of  sounds,  as  in  the  excerpts 
from  Owenfs  poetry  which  I  have  quoted.  All  such  repeti¬ 
tion  of  sounds  in  poetry  is  capable  of  analysis  under  rhyme . 
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When  we  view  it  as  rhyme  we  have  a  simplified  way  of 
approaching  the  sound  texture  of  poetry,  a  way  which 
traditional  accounts  of  rhyme  and  TTsound  devices"  do 
not  match. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  frequency  of  Wilfred 
Owen’s  use  of  internal  rhyme,  nor  the  failure  of  tradi¬ 
tional  prosody  to  describe  it,  which  is  remarkable. 

Often  Owen  organizes  various  kinds  of  internal  rhyme 
into  patterns.  These  resemble  the  patterns  of  end -rhyme 
which  occur  in  various  verse  forms.  Sometimes  Owen 
rhymes  sounds  alternately  within  a  line,  much  as  words 
rhyme  alternately  at  line  ends.  He  also  uses  other 
simple  and  even  quite  complex  patterns  of  repetition. 

In  certain  of  his  poems  we  find  end-rhyme  in  patterns  which 
are  quite  irregular.  The  last  four  stanzas  of  "Spring 
Offensive" ,^^f or  example,  contain  the  end-rhyme  pattern: 
aabccdde  ffeghi  ig.j.jk  llkmnmnoo.  Similarly,  within  his 
lines  Owen  uses  irregular  as  well  as  simple  patterns. 

Most  commonly,  Owen  allows  his  internal 
rhymes  to  fall  into  simple  sequences,  such  as  alternate 
or  abab  patterns,  or  abba  patterns.  The  abab  pattern 
appears  several  times  in  "My  Shy  Hand";  I  indicate  some 
of  the  patterns  with  a-b  symbols* 
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My  shy  hand  shades  a  hermitage  apart, 
aba  b 

0  large  enough  for  thee,  and  thy  brief  hours. 

a  b  a  b 

Life  there  is  sweeter  held  than  in  God's  heart. 
Stiller  than  in  the  heavens  of  hollow  flowers. 26 

It  also  appears  in  "Song  of  Songs",  accompanied  by 

other  patterns: 

Sing  me  at  morn  but  only  with  your  laugh; 

a  b 

Even  as  Spring  that  laugheth  into  leaf; 

a  b  a  b 

Even  as  Love  that  laugheth  after  Life, 
a  bs  a  b  b  a  b 

Sing  me  but  only  with  your  speech  all  day, 

As  voluble  leaflets  do;  let  viols  die; 

a  a  b  a  a 

The  least  word  of  your  lips  is  melody! 

Sing  me  at  eve  but  only  with  your  sigh! 

Like  lifting  seas  it  solaceth;  breathe  so, 
aabc  cac  c 

Slowly  and  low,  the  sense  that  no  songs  say 
ca  a  a  c 

Sing  me  at  midnight  with  your  murmurous  heart! 

Let  youths  immortal-moaning  chords  be  heard  2y 
Throbbing  through  you,  and  sobbing,  unsubdued.  ' 

"Song  of  Songs"  also  contains  some  instances  of  the 

abba  pattern,  in  lines  five,  eight  and  nine.  Other 

kinds  of  simple  internal  rhyme  patterns  also  appear 

quite  frequently  in  OwenTs  poetry.  In  general, 

Owen  uses  simple  internal  patterns  in  all  the  possible 

ways  of  combining  two  or  three  sounds. 
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More  involved  patterns  appear  less  frequently 
in  OwenTs  lines.  However,  when  complex  patters  appear, 
they  are  often  strangely  striking.  "Insensibility"  is 
a  very  forceful  poem.  Its  power  makes  us  miss  the 
richness  of  some  of  its  complex  patterns  -  which  to  a 
great  degree  help  make  the  poem  powerful  through  their 
uniting  and  emphasizing  effect.  But  the  patterns  are 
there  just  the  same.  I  quote  stanza  VI,  and  use  phonetic 
symbols  to  outline  some  of  these  patterns: 

But  cursed  are  dullards  whom  no  cannon  stuns. 

A///  M  U  Ml  M/M/ 

That  they  should  be  as  stones: 

//Ml 

Wretched  are  they,  and  mean 

Ml  Ml 

With  paucity  that  never  was  simplicity. 

Hi  MU  MkHMU 

By  choice  they  made  themselves  immune 

M  /  MU 

To  pity  and  whatever  moans  in  man 

mi  a  mi 

Before  the  last  sea  and  the  hapless  stars; 

■min  m  w  u 

Whatever  mourns  when  many  leave  these  shores; 

U  Ml  MIMIMI 

What  ever  shares 

The  eternal  reciprocity  of  tears. 28 

M/U,  U  UU  i! 

When  complex  patterns  occur  in  Owen’s  poetry  they  usually 
resemble  the  patterns  in  the  lines  just  quoted.  Owen,s 
use  of  complex  patterns  is  frequent  enough  to  make  thei; 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  rhyme,  characteristic  of  his  style. 
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Though  internal  rhyme  patterns  therefore 
possess  some  importance  in  Wilfred  Owen’s  poems,  I  should 
point  out  that  their  importance  does  not  loom  as  large  as 
that  of  internal  rhyme  in  general.  In  fact  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  internal  rhyme  patterns  at  this  point  mainly  to  show 
that  they  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  analysis  of  the 
sound  texture  of  any  poems,  and  to  let  the  reader  discover 
how  their  presence  lends  a  kind  of  formal  stiffening  to 
OwenTs  lines.  Since  patterns  of  internal  rhyme  can  be 
difficult  to  locate  and  awkward  to  illustrate,  particularly 
in  lines  where  many  sounds  are  repeated  often,  I  would 

suggest  that  pattern  analysis  be  reserved  for  unusually 

29 

obvious,  highly  wrought,  or  emphatic  cases.  Traditional 

accounts  of  rhyme  do  not,  of  course,  mention  such  patterns, 

since  traditional  accounts  generally  ignore,  except  for 

30 

alliteration,  repetition  of  sound  within  lines. 

Another  internal  rhyme  device  characteristically 
used  by  Owen,  is  the  placing  of  his  internal  correspon¬ 
dences  so  that  there  is  at  least  one  quite  noticeable 
internal  rhyme  in  each  line  of  a  poem.  He  adopts  this  practice 
in  the  sonnet , "Music",  I  underline  the  internal  rhymes  in 
question: 

I  have  been  urged  by  earnest  violins 

And  drunk  their  mellow  sorrows  to  the  slake 

Of  all  my  sorrows  and  my  thirsting  sins. 

My  heart  has  beaten  for  a  brave  drum’s  sake. 

Hugh  chords  have  wrought  me  mighty:  I  have  hurled 
Thuds  of  God’s  thunder.  And  with  old  winds  pondered 
Over  the  curse  of  this  chaotic  world,  31 

With  low  Tost  winds  that  maundered  as  they  wandered. 
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The  words  in  which  the  rhymes  appear  almost  invariably 
are  important  words:  they  are  usually  necessary  to  the 

sense  of  the  line,  and  they  usually  contain  a  stressed 
syllable.  As  Owen  uses  it,  the  device  bears  several 
resemblances  to  the  alliteration  characteristic  of  the 
medieval  heavy  stress  or  long  alliterative  line.  Owen 
does  not  restrict  himself  to  "alliteration” ,  nor  always 
place  the  rhyming  sounds  in  the  same  line  position.  He 
often  repeats  the  rhyming  sounds  once  only.  But  he  uses 
the  device  so  that  the  rhyme  is  emphatic  or  "strong",  like 
the  "thumping"  alliteration  of  heavy  stress  lines.  When 
he  does  so  his  rhythm  tends  to  be  less  metrical,  and  to 
come  nearer  to  a  "heavy  stress"  pulse.  And  the  words 
containing  the  rhyme  tend  to  stand  out  considerably. 

Another  kind  of  rhyme  which  Owen  characteristi¬ 
cally  uses  is  the  repetition  of  whole  words.  The  re¬ 
peated  words  may  appear  within  lines,  across  several 
lines,  or  even  through  a  whole  poem.  Most  often,  Owen 
carries  the  rhyme  over  only  three  lines  or  less. 

Occasionally,  we  find  Owen  using  the  device  very  effectively ,  as 
through  the  hopeless  echoes  in  these  lines  describing  a 
fallen  soldier: 

Whether  his  deeper  sleep  lie  shaded  by  the  shaking 
Of  great  wings,  and  the  thoughts  that  hung  the  stars, 
High-pillowed  on  calm  pillows  of  GodTs  making 
Above  these  clouds,  these  rams,  these  sleets  of  lead, 

And  these  winds1  scimitars; 

Or  whether  yet  his  thin  and  sodden  head 
Confuses  more  and  more  with  the  low  mould, 

His  hair  being  one- with  the  grey  grass 

And  finished  fields  of  autumns  that  are  old  . . . 

Who  knows?  Who  hopes?  Who  troubles?  Let  it  pass! 

He  sleeps.  “He  sleeps  less  tremulous,  less  cold, 

Than  we  who  must  awake ,  and  waking,  say  Alas!  32 
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Traditional  accounts  of  rhyme  call  whole  word  rhyme  simply 


repetition.  They  describe  it  accurately  except  that  they 
do  not  show  that  it  is  repetition  of  sounds,  a  kind  of  rhyme. 
It  is  of  course  a  kind  of  rhyme  in  which  all  sounds  repeat  and 
none  exchange  or  differ,  as  opposed  to  most  other  kinds  of 
rhyme  in  which  a  few  sounds  rhyme  and  the  rest,  being  dissi¬ 
milar,  exchange.  But  whole  word  rhyme  is  none  the  less 
rhyme  for  that. 

Finally,  Owen  often  repeats  a  sound  not  merely 
within  one  line,  but  across  several  lines,  sometimes  thus 
enhancing  the  unity  of  an  entire  stanza  or  poem.  In  the 
first  section  of  "Insensibility" ,  he  rhymes  the  /k/  sound 
across  the  first  five  lines,  the  /f/  sound  across  lines 
three  to  eleven,  and  the  /l/  sound  throughout: 

Happy  are  men  who  yet  before  they  are  killed 

MM 

Can  let  their  veins  run  cold. 

M  MM 

Whom  no  compassion  fleers 

A  /  MM 

Or  makes  their  feet 

M  M 

Sore  on  the  alleys  cobbled  with  their  brothers. 

M  M  M 

The  front  line  withers, 

Ml  /!/ 

But  they  are  troops  who  fade,  not  flowers 

Ml  MV 

For  poets1  tearful  fooling: 

/f /i/f  /  /v 

Men,  gaps  for  filling: 

M  MN 

Losses  who  might  have  fought 

M  Ml  „ 

Longer;  but  no  one  bothers. ^ 

A/ 
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In  other  sections  of  the  same  poem  such  sustained  rhyme 


also  appears,  but  of  different  sounds.  Sustained  rhyme, 

this  time  of  vowels,  also  appears  in  the  octet  of  the 

sonnet  TTHospital  Barge  at  Cerisy”,  the  sound  /A/  being  rhymed: 

Budging  the  sluggard  ripples  of  the  Somme, 

141  /*/  ,  Ja/ 

A  barge  round  old  Cerisy  slowly  slewed. 

Softly  her  engines  down  the  current  screwed 

And  chuckled  in  her,  with  contented  hum. 

/*  /  /v 

Till  fairy  tinklings  struck  their  crooning  dumb, 

/  *  /  /*/ 

And  waters  rumpling  at  the  stern  subdued* 

w 

The  lock-gate  took  her  bulging  amplitude. 

/  *7  34 

Gently  into  the  gurgling  lock  she  swum. 

M 

As  a  rule,  when  Owen  uses  sustained  rhyme,  he  carries  the 
repetition  across  only  a  few  lines,  not  several  lines  as 
in  the  last  two  examples.  Sustained  rhyme  appears  less 
frequently  in  OwenTs  poems  than  some  other  kinds  of  internal 
rhyme.  But  it  remains  a  characteristic  of  Owen’s  poetic 
style.  It  too  is  generally  ignored  by  traditional  prosody. 

Thus  the  kinds  of  rhyme  which  characterize  Wilfred 
Owen’s  use  of  sound  are  several.  They  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  rhyme  described  by  traditional  prosody: 

(1)  full  or  perfect  end-rhyme;  (2)  alliteration;  and 
(3)  whole  word  rhyme,  the  traditional  repetition.  Tradi¬ 
tional  prosody  does  not,  I  would  emphasize,  treat  these 
types  of  rhyme  as  being  basically  the  same  thing,  repeti¬ 
tion  of  sound.  xhe  most  important  of  the  types  of  rhyme 
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which  Owen  uses  and  traditional  prosody  generally  ignores 
include:  (1)  Consonant  end-rhyme;  (2)  rhyme  between  sounds 
within  lines  and  sounds  in  end-words;  (3)  rhymes  of  vowels 
or  consonants  (or  both)  which  appear  anywhere  within  lines; 

(4)  organization  of  internal  rhyme  into  patterns  of  repe¬ 
tition;  and  (5)  rhyme  of  the  same  sound  across  two  or  more 
lines,  or  a  whole  poem  -  sustained  rhyme. 

The  variety,  emphasis,  unifying  power  and  com¬ 
plexity  which  belong  to  these  kinds  of  rhyme  get  scanty 
attention  in  traditional  accounts  of  rhyme,  which  can  tell 
us,  by  and  large,  only  about  what  happens  at  the  end  of  lines, 
or  point  out  alliteration.  And  traditional  accounts  of  rhyme 
do  not  even  adequately  describe  every  type  of  end-rhyme. 

■^he  new  prosody  which  I  have  been  suggesting  would,  by  treat¬ 
ing  every  type  of  sound  repetition  as  rhyme,  disclose  the 
basic  similarity  of  almost  every  way  of  using  sound  in  poetry. 
Moreover,  by  locating  every  repetition  of  sound  anywhere  in 
a  poem,  it  would  be  possible  to  analyse  the  musicality,  the 
audible  texture,  of  not  just  Owen!s  poetry,  but  of  any 
poetfs  work. 

Yet  the  prosody  I  advocate  would  go  further. 

Our  discussion  of  rhyme  in  Owen!s  poetry  has  so  fer  been 
mainly  limited  to  the  surface  of  poems,  though  I  have 
made  some  passing  mention  of  internal  rhymes  emphasizing 
and  unifying  power.  I  shall  concern  myself  to  an  increasing 
degree  with  the  relation  between  rhyme  and  meaning,  in  later 
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chapters;  however,  at  this  point,  I  would  digress  some¬ 
what  to  show  one  way  in  which  rhyme  quite  profoundly  affects 
the  meaning  of  one  of  Owen’s  poems,  A  good  example  of 
rhyme’s  unifying  action,  through  all  the  kinds  of  rhyme  which 
Owen  uses,  is  his  ’’Exposure”: 

Our  brains  ache,  in  the  merciless  iced  east  winds 

that  knive  us  . . . 

Wearied  we  keep  awake  because  the  night  is  silent... 

Low,  drooping  flares  confuse  our  memory  of  the 

salient 

Worried  by  silence,  sentries  whisper,  curious, 

nervous, 

But  nothing  happens. 

Watching,  we  hear  the  mad  gusts  tugging  on  the 

wire , 

Like  twitching  agonies  of  men  among  its  brambles. 
Northward,  incessantly,  the  flickering  gunnery  rumbles, 
Far  off,  like  a  dull  rumour  of  some  other  war. 

What  are  we  doing  here? 

The  poignant  misery  of  dawn  begins  to  grow 
We  only  know  war  lasts,  rain  soaks,  the  clouds  sag 

stormy. 

Dawn  massing  in  the  east  her  melancholy  army 
Attacks  once  more  in  ranks  on  shivering  ranks  of  gray, 
But  nothing  happens. 

Sudden  successive  flights  of  bullets  streak  the 

silence. 

Less  deadly  than  the  air  that  shudders  black 

with  snow, 

With  sidelong  flowing  flakes  that  flock,  pause, 

and  renew, 

We  watch  them  wandering  up  and  down  the  wind’s 

nonchalance , 

But  nothing  happens. 

Pale  flakes  with  fingering  stealth  come  feeling 

for  our  faces — 

We  cringe  in  holes,  back  on  forgotten  dreams, 

and  stare,  snow  dazed, 
Deep  into  grassier  ditches.  So  we  drowse, 

sun-dozed, 

Littered  with  blossoms  trickling  where  the  blackbird 

fusses. 


Is  it  that  we  are  dying? 
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Slowly  our  ghosts  drag  home:  glimpsing  the  sunk 

fires,  glozed 

With  crusted  dark-red  jewels;  crickets  jingle 

there; 

For  hours  the  innocent  mice  rejoice:  the  house 

is  theirs; 

Shutters  and  doors,  all  closed:  on  us  the  doors 

are  closed,  — 

We  turn  back  to  our  dying. 

Since  we  believe  not  otherwise  can  kind  fires  burn; 

Nor  ever  suns  smile  true  on  child,  or  field,  or 

fruit. 

*or  GodTs  invincible  spring  our  love  is  made 

afraid; 

Therefore,  not  loath,  we  lie  out  here; 

therefore  were  born, 

For  love  of  God  seems  dying. 

To-night,  His  frost  will  fasten  on  this  mud  and  us, 

Shrivelling  many  hands,  puckering  foreheads  crisp. 

The  burying-party ,  picks  and  shovels  in  their 

shaking  grasp, 

Pause  over  half-known  faces.  All  their  eyes  are  ice, 

But  nothing  happens.  35 

Rhyme  unites  this  very  powerful  poem  through  the  wealth  of 
rhyme  within  lines  such  as: 

Sudden  successive  flights  of  bullets  streak  the  .silence# 
Rhyme  unites  through  Owen!s  use  of  end-rhyme  and  the  abba-c 
rhyme  pattern  of  the  stanzas.  Rhyme  helps  rivet  the  poem  into 
one  through  the  use  of  whole  word  rhyme,  in  the  form  of  a 
refrain  and  in  the  repetition  of  "dying".  It  happens  that 
in  this  poem,  there  is  no  very  noticeable  quantity  of 
sustained  rhyme. 

But  a  very  surprising  example  of  the  rhyme  of 
single  sounds  not  only  helps  to  pull  the  poem  together 
but  also  gives  it  a  very  moving  ending.  The  opening  two 
lines  of  the  poem  contain  much  rhyme  of  the  sounds  /ei,  /ai/ 
and  /s/.  In  the  opening  lines,  the  words  which  contain 
this  rhyme  describe  the  state  of  the  soldiers,  who  though 
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desperately  tired,  and  at  the  mercy  of  extreme  cold 
and  frigid  winds,  must  "keep  awake  because  the  night 
is  silent".  ^he  ensuing  stanzas  tell  us  more  about  the 
appalling  condition  of  the  soldiers,  describe  part  of 
their  dreams  of  home ,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  us 
through  the  terrible  night  which  the  watchers  undergo,  to  the 
equally  terrible  next  day.  In  the  final  stanza  we  are  told 
how  the  troops  will  spend  the  next  night:  many  or  all  of 
them  will  die  of  exposure.  And  in  this  stanza  Owen  again 
rhymes  the  same  sounds  which  he  used  in  the  first  two  lines: 

...in  their  shaking  grasp, 

Pause  over  half-known  faces.  All  their  eyes  are  ice, — 
The  rhyme  of  these  sound  — */ei/,/ai/and/s/  (with  the 
"But  nothing  happens"  repeated  from  the  first  stanza) 
thus  seals  off  the  poem. 

By  beginning  and  ending  with  rhyme  of  the  same 
sounds,  the  poem  is  thus  enclosed  by  the  same  rhymes,  and 
thereby  achieves  a  kind  of  unity.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  all.  When  we  read  the  second  last  line,  the 
first  lines  come  back  to  us,  their  meaning  with  their  sound. 

We  sense  the  movement  of  the  poem,  from  chilled  weary 

wakefulness  to  the  sleep  of  death.  The  final  stanza  does 

not  tell  us  only  what  it  "says",  but  also  carries  the  first 

stanza,  and  all  that  has  come  between,  with  it.  Owen 
takes  hold  of  the  content  of  the  whole  poem  and  thrusts 
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it  into  the  last  few  lines,  in  the  words  "shaking", 
"faces",  and  above  all,  "eyes  are  ice".  Owen  forges 
the  whole  poem  into  a  single  thing  through  the  use  of 
this  repetition,  and  the  other  kinds  of  rhyme  I  have 
mentioned.  Rhyme  does  not  merely  enrich  the  audible 
texture  of  Owen’s  lines.  It  also  strongly  affects  his 
meaning.  By  so  thoroughly  uniting  "Exposure",  rhyme 
gives  the  poem  much  more  force,  and  greatly  enhances  its 
power. 
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CHAPTER  II  -  FOOTNOTES 


1.  Wilfred  Owen,  ’’Exposure”,  1.  1-2,  The  Poems  of 
Wilfred  Owen,  Ed.  Edmund  Blunden,  Chatto  arid 
Wind us,  London,  1955,  P*53*  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  this  volume  as  PWO. 

2.  D.S.R.  Welland,  ”Half  Rhyme  in  Wilfred  Owen: 

Its  Derivation  and  Use”,  Review  of  English 
Studies.  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  July,  1950, 
pp.  226-241 ;  "Wild  With  All  Regrets”,  1.1-4, 
PWO.  p.90. 

3*  Ibid* .  p.236. 

4*  Edmund  Blunden,  ’’Memoir”  (1931),  PWO ,  p.6. 

5*  ”Memoir” ,  PWO,  p.26. 

6.  ”Appendix”,  The  Poems  of  Wilfred  Owen,  p.  13 5 • 


7. 


There  is  further  evidence  about  Owen’s  experiments 
with  sound  in  poetry.  In  ”Half-Rhyme  in  Wilfred 
Owen  :  Its  Derivation  and  Use”,  Mr.  Welland  notes 
an  instance  in  ”From  My  Diary”  in  which  Owen  seems 
to  choose  words  for  the  internal  rhymes  they  afford, 
rather  than  for  any  other  reason.  Some  of  Owen’s  poems 
are  really  little  more  than  experiments  with  sound 
texture  -  in  particular,  ’’From  My  Diary”,  and  ’’Song  of 
Songs”.  About  Owen’s  experimenting,  Mr.  Welland  says 
further  (in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  No.  2634, 

June  22,  1956,  p.  384) tf  ....  the  importance  of  Owen’s 
manuscripts  is  for  the  picture  they  give  of  Owen  the 
craftsman.  The  manuscript  of  ’’The  Kind  .Ghosts”  for. 
example,  draws  attention  to  the^cunous  system  of  ; 

rings,  dashes,  underlinings  and  marginal  notation 
to  bring  out  the  sound  pattern  achieved  by  alliteration, 
internal  half- rhymes  and  similar  devices;  and  one  draft 
of  ’’The  Promisers”  similarly  underlines  the  internal  rhymes 


6.  ’’Wild  with  All  Regrets”,  1.36-37,  PWO,  p.91» 


9.  ”The  Show”,  1.  1-9,  PWO,  p.59. 

10.  See  Introduction.  ’’Consonant  End  Rhyme”. 


11.  ’’Exposure”,  1.  1  &  4,  PWO.  P.  53* 

.  ”Arms  and  the  Boy”,  1.  5-6,  PWO,  p.5$* 
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This  last  term  is  used  in  Babette  Deutsch,  Poetry 
Handbook,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1957,  p.125. 

The  volume  contains  a  well-written  traditional  des¬ 
cription  of  rhyme,  p. 116-127. 

14.  "Half-Rhyme  in  Wilfred  Owen",  p.237*  For  a  table 

of  relative  overtone  vowel  pitches  see  Appendix  III. 

15*  "Strange  Meeting",  1.1-g,  PWQ,  p.ll6* 

1$.  "Strange  Meeting",  1.9*16,  PWQ,  p.  116.  See  al30 
"Arms  and  the  Boy",  p.  5$;  "tfhe  Show",  p.59; 
"Insensibility",  p.63;  "Song  of  Songs",  p.£2; 

"Miners",  p.  9$;  and  "Fragment:  the  Abyss  of  War",  p.107. 

17*  "Asleep"  1.1-7,  PWQ ,  p.69.  See  also:  "From  My  Diary, 

July  1914”,  p.45,  ”My  Shy  Hand",  p.4^;  "Music",  p.50; 
"Happiness",  p.  52;  "Dulce  et  Decorum  Est",  p.66;  "Anthem 
for  Doomed  Youth",  p.BO;  "All  Sounds  Have  Been  as  Music", 
p.&3;  "Apologia  Pro  Poemate  Meo",  p.  $5;  and  "Winter 
Song",  p.  92*  Owen  also  uses  end-word-within  line 
correspondence  in  poems  containing  little  or  no  end- 
rhyme  of  any  kind.  See:  "The  Parable  of  the  Old  Men 
and  the  Young",  p.57;  and  "Mental  Cases",  p.72« 

1$.  There  are  a  few  poems  in  which  Owen  uses  very  little 
internal  rhyme.  It  is  more  or  less  absent  in: 
"Inspection",  p.  105;  "Wild  with  All  Regrets",  p.9Q; 
"S.I.W.",  p.70;  and  "The  Chances",  p.6£.  In  all 
these  poems,  except  "S.I.W.",  Owen  reproduces  the 
conversation  or  thoughts  of  soldiers.  Thus  the  likeli- 
hood  that  he  should  use  much  internal  rhyme  is  decreased. 

19.  On  page  2£,  PWQ. 

20.  "From  My  Diary,  July  1914”,  1.1-4,  PWQ ,  p.45* 

21.  "Arms  and  the  Boy",  1.1-4,  PWQ,  p.5$. 

22.  See  Appendix  I  and  II. 

23.  "Anthem  for  Doomed  Youth",  1.1-4,  PWQ ,  p.#0. 

24.  "And  I  Must  Go",  1.1-g,  FWO,  p.100. 

25.  PWO,  p. 110-111. 

26.  "My  Shy  Hand";  1.1-4,  PWO,  P-42. 

27.  "Song  of  Songs",  PWO,  p.£2. 

2$.  "Insensibility",  Stanza  VI,  PWO,  p. 64-65* 
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29«  See  Appendix  IV,  "Patterns  in  the  Poetry  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins".  See  also  Kenneth  Burke,  The  Philosophy  of 
Literary  Form,  Vintage  Books,  New  York,  1957,  p*  29^304* 

30.  But  see  Wellek  and  Warren,  Theory  of  Literature,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Company,  New  York,  1956,  p.l4&  ff. ,  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  "Sound  patterns"  and  "sound  figures".  See  also 
W.K.  Wimsatt,  The  Verbal  Icon,  Noonday  Press,  New  York, 1954, 
p.209-210,  for  a  discussion  of  patterns  under  the  name  - 
"agnomination".  Mr.  Wimsatt nentions  that  "agnomination" 
was  "known  to  seventeenth  centiry  rhetoric".  However,  the 
device  has  been  generally  forgotten,  whether  called 
agnomination  or  any  other  name. 

31.  "Music",  1.1-8,  PWO,  p.50.  See  also  "From  my  Diary,  July, 
1914";  "Arms  and  the  Boy";  "Song  of  Songs";  and  "The 
Promisers". 

32.  "Asleep",  1.10-21,  PWO,  p.  69.  See  also:  "To  Eros",  1.1-3, 
p.  47;  Ttlhe  Show",  1.6-7,  p*60;  "Apologia  pro  Poemate  Meo", 
1.  3-4,  p.$6;  and  "Strange  Meeting",  1.9-10,  p.ll6. 

33.  "Insensibility",  1.1-11,  PWO,  p.63. 

34*  "Hospital  Barge  at  Ce'risy",  1.1-8,  PWO,  p.93* 

35.  ^Exposure",  PWO,  p.53o 
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CHAPTER  III  :  GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS’S 
USE  OF  RHYME  :  RHYME  LINKAGE 


In  this  chapter  I  will  discuss  mainly  how  my 
methods  of  rhyme  analysis  describe  ,  and  how  traditional 
prosody  often  fails  to  describe,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s 
technical  achievements  with  sound  in  poetry.  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  Hopkins’s  achievement,  any  more  than 
Wilfred  Owen’ s,  is  merely  technical.  As  Mr.  W.H.  Gardner 
puts  it: 

It  is  a  common  blunder  to  say  that 
this  poet’s  importance  rests  entirely  upon 
his  technique.  The  ’ Deutschland f  like 
the  later  poems,  has  its  moments  of  sheer 
Mozartian  virtuosity;  but  its  difficulty, 
like  theirs,  is  not  unrelated  to  a  deep 
ontological  significance.! 

Hopkins  does  not  work  intricate,  clever  designs  in 

mere  lead.  The  metal,  the  what-he-says ,  of  his  poetry, 

Is  much  more  precious.  Even  if  we  did  not  admire  his 

skill  in  carefully  working  up  his  lines,  we  would  have 

to  admire  the  power  and  beauty  of  what  they  express. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  with  Hopkins’s  rhyme  technique 

that  I  am  concerned,  and  with  only  some  of  the  way  in  which 

that  technique  is  related  to  the  meaning  of  his  poems. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  saying  that  Hopkins’s 

rhyme  technique  was  not  completely  new.  The  first  is 

Hopkins’s  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Welsh  literature. 

All  three  had  considerable  effect  on  his  use  of  rhyme. 

Mr.  Gardner  states,  about  the  influence  of  the  first  two: 
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In  his  lecture  noteq  Hopkins  observes  that 
alliteration  was  used  "very  thickly  in  Latin 
verse,  more  sparingly  in  Greek";  but  he  must 
have  noticed  the  frequency  of  both  assonance 
and  alliteration  in  Sophocles.2 

He  also  says,  of  all  three  literatures: 

Hopkins  was  right  in  implying,  by  his 
own  practice  and  precept,  that  English 
poetry  could  learn  much  from  poetic 
languages  of  richer  texture,  like  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Welsh. 3 

Mr.  Gardner  goes  on  to  state  that  rhyme  of  single  sounds 

was  often  used  in  Greek  poetry,  and  that  in  Latin  poetry, 

from  Ennius  onwards  we  find  frequent 
exploitation  of  all  forms  of  "lettering" — 
alliteration,  assonance,  internal  rhyme, 
half-rhyme  ..,.4 

That  is,  Latin  poetry  contains  the  same  kinds  of  rhyme 
as  do  the  lines  of  Hopkins.  Hopkins  undoubtedly  knew 
Latin  and  Greek  through  his  teaching  and  through  his 
studies  at  Oxford.  But  the  influence  of  Latin  and 
Greek  seems  not  to  have  been  so  important  as  that  of 
Welsh,  whose  tTt  consonant  chime T  or  cynghanedd  ... 

Hopkins  admired  ...  and  freely  imitated  in  The  Wreck 
of  the  Deutschland."^  Indeed,  Hopkins  even  went  so 
far  as  to  learn  the  Welsh  language.^  And  he  wrote 
two  poems  in  that  language.  One  of  them  adheres,  as 
closely  as  Hopkins fs  skill  allowed,  to  the  strict  Welsh 
rules  of  cynghanedd  or  internal  rhyme. 7  About  this 
poem,  Mr.  Gardner  states: 
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*..othe  evidence  in  his  two  Welsh  poems 
goes  to  prove  that  he  had  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  classical  Welsh 
metrics.  True,  the  cynghanedd  in  his 
cywydd  is  very  faulty,  but  his  adaptation 
of  this  system  in  the  English  verse  of 
The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland  proves  that 
he  knew  all  the  rule s7® 

Hopkins  even  said  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Bridges, 
probably  about  TTGodTs  Grandeur”  and  ,TThe  Starlight  Night”, 
that  ”the  chiming  of  consonants  I  got  in  part  from  the 

Q 

Welsh,  which  is  very  rich  in  sound  and  imagery  ”  Thus, 
Hopkins’s  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  particularly 
Welsh  literature  seems  to  have  very  much  influenced  his 
use  of  rhyme. 

Hopkins’s  knowledge  of  English  poetry  no  less 
deserves  notice.  Father  W.J.  Ong  suggests  that  Hopkins, 
in  his  use  of  different  kirds  of  internal  rhyme,  seized  on 
a  tendency  already  present  in  English  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Hopkins  did  not,  say  Father  Ong,  make  a  ’’conscious 
importation”  of  something  which  was  ’’not  a  growth  integral 
to  the  management  of  the  English  verse  jHopkins  wasj  writing.” 
Father  Ong  thinks  that  Hopkins’s  use  of  rhyme  at  least  in 
part  resulted  from  his  discovery  of  a  whole  tradition  of 
’’sense-stress”  rhythm.  The  development  of  ’’sense-stress”  rhy 
thm  and  internal  rhyme  came  about  through  the  working  of 
Hopkins’s  ’’keen  ear”,  ’’singularly  open  and  objective  mind”, 
and  ’’true  and  consistent  sensibility”,^  on  possibilities 
latent  and  even  inherent  in  English.  The  English  influence ? 
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suggests  Father  Ong,  was  quite  as  important  as  Hopkins’s 
discoveries  about  rhyme  in  Classical  and  Welsh  literature. 

But  the  relative  degree  of  English  influences 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Classic  and  Welsh  influences  on  the 
other,  does  not  particularly  concern  us.  '^he  significant 
fact  is  that  Hopkins,  while  drawing  on  the  latter  sources 
for  his  innovations  in  rhyme,  also  drew  on  English  itself. 
The  influence  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Welsh  does  not,  alone, 
adequately  account  for  Hopkins’s  novel  uses  of  rhyme. 
Heavy-stress  rhythm,  alliteration,  and  various  kinds  of 
internal  and  other  rhyme  are  quite  common  in  English 
poetry  and  no  doubt  Hopkins  studies  such  devices  there. 

Mr.  Gardner  says, 

....  it  was  probably  the  example  of 
Spenser,  Shakespeare  (in  the  Sonnets), 

Dryden,  and  Byron  which  induced  Hopkins 
to  say,  of  alliteration:  ’One  may  indeed 
doubt  whether  a  good  ear  is  satisfied  with 
our  verse  without  it. ’”12 

Mr.  Gardner  also  notes  that  Hopkins’s  use  of  ’’assonance, 
internal  rhyme  and  half-rhyme  received  a  considerable 
impetus  from  his  early  reading  G.P.  Marsh’s  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language.  Through  this  book  Hopkins 

probably  first  learned  of  the  importance  of  stress  rhythm 
and  alliteration  in  Old  English  poetry,  though  Professor 
Gardner  believes  that  Hopkins  did  not  ’’begin  a  serious 
reading”  of  Piers  Plowman  until  sometime  after  he  had 
begun  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  internal  rhyme. 

Hopkins  was  probably  influenced  also,  according 
to  Mr.  Gardner,  by  ex  am  pi  s  of  internal  rhyme  in  the 
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poetry  of  Sidney  and  the  plays  (as  well  as  the  sonnets)  of 

Shakespeare.  Professor  Gardner  gives  us  a  good  example: 

Macbeth Ts  identification  of  surcease  and 
success  is  parallelled  by  the  fate  of  the 
Deutschland: 

T The  goal  was  a  shoal’ 
and  again  of  a  rural  scene: 

’even  where  we  mean  , 

To  mend  her  we  end  her’1Zf 


Hopkins’s  ’’mastery  of  subtle,  varied,  and  vigorous  musi¬ 
cal  consonancy”,  Professor  Gardner  tells  us, 

. ..  was  not  achieved  at  one  stroke. 

It  was  due  in  some  measure  to  a  sensi¬ 
tive  appreciation  of  similar  effects  in 
Sophocles  and  Virgil,  in  Shakespeare  and 
other  English  poets,  among  whom  must  be 
remembered  the  famous  contemporary 
[Tennyson]  so  deeply  admired by  the  younger 
Hopkins.  15 

In  short,  Hopkins’s  use  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme,  especially 
internal  rhyme,  rests  firmly  on  the  practice  of  his  own 
and  other  and  older  languages  and  literatures. 

However,  we  should  not  ignore  Hopkins’s  origina¬ 
lity  and  inventiveness.  Ihe  internal  rhyme  used  by 
Hopkins  had  been  used  before,  but  never  in  just  the  way 
Hopkins  used  it,  or  perhaps,  to  such  an  extent.  No 
important  English  poet  had  previously  exploited  the  rhyme 
devices  of  Welsh  poetry.  Nor  had  any  English  poet  com¬ 
bined  such  a  very  ©nsiderable  use  of  internal  rhyme  with 
such  a  wealth  of  other  stylistic  individualities. 

In  Hopkins’s  poetry,  a  very  frequent  use  of  internal 
rhyme  takes  its  place  beside  Hopkins’s  often  strongly 
Saxon  and  always  very  individual  vocabulary,  his  gift 
for  combining  and  inventing  words,  his  use  of  a  whole 
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new  system  of  rhythm,  his  tendency  to  adopt  elliptical 
sentence  construction,  and  his  gift  for  imagery  which 
is  at  once  dynamic,  sensuous,  and  particularized. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  ingredients  of  Hopkins Ts  way  of 
writing  poetry  combine  to  form  a  style  extremely 
individual.  Hopkins1 s  striving  for  uniqueness  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  in  his  use  of 
rhyme. 

Hopkins  even  invented  a  word  for  such  indivi- 

16 

duality,  calling  it  rTinscapett,  which  he  defined  as  T,species 
or  individually  distinctive  beauty".  ^  Hopkins's  Notebooks 
are  full  of  references  to  "inscape"  in  natural  objects: 
trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  the  like.  There  is  much  reference 
to  "inscape"  and  to  "instress"  (for  our  purposes,  best 
defined  as  the  action  of  inscape  through  how  it  is  put 

in  any  distinctive  object,  or  through  the  perceiving  of 

ing 

inscape  to  be  there)  in  many  vary^contexts.  And  there 
is  also  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Duns  Scotus,  whose 
ideas  about  "thisness"  appealed  strongly  to  the  tendency 
in  Hopkins  to  stress  "inscape".  Duns  Scotus1 "haecceitas" 
reinforced  and  influenced  Hopkins's  already  strong  belief 

lg 

in  the  value  of  originality.  It  will  be  scarcely  surpris¬ 

ing,  therefore,  if  our  examination  of  Hopkins's  poetry 
shows  his  use  of  rhyme,  though  much  influenced  by  Greek, 

Latin,  Welsh  and  English  practice,  still  to  be  distinc- 

1Q 

tive  in  the  extreme,  to  possess  "auditory  inscape",  and 
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to  be  "original,  spare,  strange"*^  For  Hopkins  not  only- 
valued  individuality  wherever  he  found  it,  but  also 
sought  to  achieve  it  in  his  own  poetry.  He  said  in  a 
letter  to  Bridges: 

No  doubt  my  poetry  errs  on  the  side  of 
oddness  ...  But  as  air,  melody,  is  what 
strikes  me  most  of  all  in  music  and  de¬ 
sign  in  painting,  so  design,  pattern,  or 
what  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  T inscape ' 
is  what  I  above  all  aim  at  in  poetry. 

Now  it  is  the  virtue  of  design,  pattern, 

or  inscape  to  be  distinctive  and  it  is 
the  vice  of  distinctiveness  to  become  queer. 

This  vice  I  cannot  have  escaped. 

"Inscape",  thought  Hopkins,  should  be  sought  even  at 

the  risk  of  downright  oddness.  The  statement  just 

cited  matches  his  own  definition  of  poetry: 

Poetry  is  in  fact  speech  only  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  inscape  of  speech 
for  the  inscape fs  sake  —  and  therefore 
the  inscape  must  be  dwelt  on. 22 

If  poetry  is  "inscape  of  speech"  the  importance  of  the 

connection  between  "inscape"  and  sound,  and  thus  between 

individuality  and  rhyme,  is  obvious. 

Hopkins  also  wrote  explicitly  about  the  types  of 
rhyme  in  poetry  and  their  manner  of  use.  As  a  sometime 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  formulated  certain  notes.  These 
notes  include  a  considerable  discussion  of  rhythm,  and  a 
quite  extensive  treatment  of  rhyme.  Hopkins Ts  account 
of  rhyme  in  them,  although  superior  in  many  ways  to  tradi-. 
tional  accounts,  does  not  adequately  cover  even  all  the 
things  which  he  himself  does  with  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
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notes  are  worth  examining  in  detail  as  further  indication 
that  Hopkins !s  theory  and  practice  rested  firmly  both  on 
the  desire  to  achieve  distinctiveness,  and  on  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  uses  of  rhyme  in  English  and  other  literatures. 
The  notes  also  provide  suitable  point  of  departure  from 
which  to  examine  the  poems  themselves.  Hopkins  begins 
with  a  definition  of  verse,  one  only  slightly  different 
from  that  already  cited: 

Verse  is  speech  having  a  marked  figure, 
order/ of  sounds  independent  of  meaning  and 
such  as  can  be  shifted  from  one  word  or  words 
to  others  without  changing.  It  is  figure  of 
spoken  sound. 23 

"Figure"  here  is  accent  or  stress,  but  that  it  may  be 

taken  to  include  rhyme  is  suggested  by  the  following: 

o • •  we  may  find  the  kinds  of  possible  verse 
by  the  kinds  of  resemblance  possible  between 
syllables.  These  are... 

(3)  Stress  or  emphatic  accent  ... 

(4)  Likeness  or  sameness  of  letters  and 
this  some  or  all  and  these  vowels  or 
consonants  and  initial  or  final. 

This  may  be  called  the  lettering  of 
syllables  ....24 

By  "letters"  Hopkins  means  speech  sounds,  as  is 

evident  from  his  more  detailed  discussion  titled, 

"Lettering  of  Syllables": 

To  this  belong  rhyme,  alliteration, 
assonance.  They  are  all  a  sameness  or 
likeness  of  some  or  all  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  the  letters,  of  which  syllables  are 
made.  Syllables  so  agreeing  or  resembling 
may  be  said  to  chime  or  widely  rhyme  but  we 
keep  rhyme  for  a  more  special  or  narrower 
sense.  When  they  are  used  as  intermittent 
figures  of  verse  they  must  be  aliphatic 
syllables  ....25 


Hopkins  goes  on  to  state  that  alliteration  is  "the 
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beginning  with  the  same  soundTT  in  words,  that  it  must 
be  "with  the  same  consonant  or  with  any  vowel", ^  and 
that  "the  best  alliterations  a  re  in  emphatic  mono¬ 
syllables  or  first  syllables" . ^  In  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  use  of  alliteration,  Hopkins 

mentions  its  presence  in  "Anglo-Saxon  or  old  English 
2$ 

verse",  in  Icelandic,  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  in 

29 

Greek,  and  in  "modern  English  verse". 

Next  is  "an  opposite  kind  of  alliteration 

( skoth-ending) " ,  or  "ending  with  the  same  consonant, 

30 

but  after  a  different  vowel".  This  kind  of 
"lettering",  found,  according  to  Hopkins,  in  Icelandic 
verse,  resembles  the  kind  of  consonant  end  rhyme  employed 
by  Owen,  though  Hopkins  does  not  here  restrict  its  use 
to  end-rhyme. 

Its  mention  brings  Hopkins  to  "assonance", 

which  receives  somewhat  better  treatment  from  Hopkins 

than  from  t raditional  prosody.  Assonance  is  "sameness 

of  vowel  in  syllables". He  states  that  assonance 

appears  in  Spanish  verse*  either  with  or  instead  of  rhyme, 

in  Portuguese  verse,  and  occasionally  "in  prose  and  verse 

elsewhere". ^  Its"effect  in  English  is  faint,  but  still 

33 

just  appreciable";  it  can  give"a  very  subtle  beauty". 

If  used  as  a  substitute  for  end-rhyme  it  must  be  used 

"in  emphatic  syllables  ...  in  the  same  places  as  the 

34 

rhymes  would  be  in".  "Assonance"  may  be  thought  of 
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as  a  kind  of  "vowelling",  which,  says  Hopkins,  Tlis 

either  vowelling  on  (assonance)  or  vowelling  off  or 

changing  of  vowel  down  some  scale  or  strain  or  keep- 

35 

ingtT.  I  should  point  out  that  this  last,  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  vowel  sounds  in  a  sequence,  is  really  not  the 
same  thing  as  vowelling  on  or  vowel  correspondence; 
it  is  a  kind  of  rhyme  utilizing  exchange  rather  than 
repetition.  "Vowelling  on"  and  "vowelling  off"  are 

similar  only  because  in  both,  attention  is  focussed 

36 

on  the  vowel  sounds.  I  should  further  note  that 

Hopkins  here  used  "alliteration"  for  consonant  rhyme 

and  "assonance"  for  vowel  rhyme.  In  a  later  section 

he  does  avoid  one  of  traditional  prosody’s  more  serious 

errors  by  noticing  that,  "these  verse  figures  ...  are 

reducible  to  the  principle  of  rhyme.”  Moreover,  Hopkins 

adds  that  "Alliteration  is  initial  half- rhyme,  ’shothending’ 

37 

is  final  half-rhyme,  assonance  is  vowel  rhyme".  In 
other  words,  Hopkins  perceives  that  all  kinds  of  "lettering" 
are  kinds  of  rhyme. 

Besides  this  discussion  of  "lettering"  and  of 
internal  rhyme,  Hopkins  also  treats  end-rhyme  at  some 
length  and  in  a  rather  more  orthodox  fadion. 

He  states  that  end-rhyme, 
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as  defined  for  English  will  be  an  agreement 
or  sameness  of  sound  between  s  trong  syllables 
in  different  words,  beginning  with  the  stem 
or  vowel  of  these  syllables  and  continuing 
to  the  end  of  the  corresponding  feet,  which 
must  be  the  end  of  the  words  also  or  must  end 
with  the  words,  whether  the  strong  syllables 
have  final  sounds  or  not  and  whether  they  are 
followed  by  other,  weak  syllables  or  not. 

Commonly  the  rhymes  end  the  line,  sometimes 
a  half-line,  but  in  any  case  mark  off  certain 
bars  or  clauses. 3o 

As  traditional  accounts  of  rhyme  sometimes  do,  Hopkins 
insists  that  certain  restrictions  accompany  the  use  of 
end-rhyme.  Words  must  differ  in  meaning  and  in  sound  - 
know  and  no  do  not  rhyme.  One,  or  better,  both  of  the 
rhyming  syllables  should  have  initial  consonants. 

Initial  consonants  in  rhyming  syllables  should  differ 
in  sound,  this  differing  being  essential  to  the  rhyme. 
Rhymes  employing  one,  two,  three  or  four  syllables, 

(and  often  requiring  two  or  even  three  words)  are  allow¬ 
able  and  are  called  single,  double,  treble  and  quadruple 
respectively.  Certain  imperfect  rhymes  may  also  occur 
some  kinds  of  which  are  allowable  as  licences,  and  other 
kinds  of  which  should  not  be  used.  The  allowable  kinds 
are  as  follows:  (1)  rhyme  containing  differing  vowels, 
which  should  not  be  employed  save  where  the  differing 
vowels  are  similar  or  where  double  rhyme  is  being  used; 
(2)  rhyme  containing  differing  consonants,  (not  the  con 
sonants  which  normally  exchange  anyway)  which  should  be 
employed  only  nwith  the  sibilants  and  aspirates"  or  with 
n  and  ng,  or  in  double  rhymes  and  rhymes  with  many  cop- 
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sonants;  (3)  rhyme  where  either  or  both  rhyming  syllables 
do  not  receive  stress;  (4)  rhyme  in  which  one  word  is 
used  to  rhyme  with  two  or  more,  unless  the  single  word 
and  the  corresponding  words  T,agree  in  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution  of  accent”;  and  (5)  rhyme  which”ends  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,”  so  ”the  word  is  partly  in  oneline, 
partly  in  another”.^  Imperfect  rhymes  which  should 
never  be  used  include:  (1)  eye  rhymes,  since  similarity 
in  sound,  and  not  appearance,  is  the  basis  of  rhyme; 

(2)  rhymes  of  m  with  n;  (3)  rhymes  of  ”open  moist 
vowels  and  syllables  ending  in  mute  r”.  ^  There  are 
many  other  rhymes,  or  approximations  of  rhyme,  which 
should  not  be used.  ^ut  Hopkins  states  that,  as  a 

licence,  ”the  use  of  any  imperfect  rhyme”  is  allowable. ^ 
In  this  way,  wisely  if  somewhat  inconsistently,  he  justi¬ 
fies  any  aberrations  from  too  strict  rule  which  nay  be 
found  in  his  own  poems. 

Before  we  turn  to  Hopkins’s  poems,  we  must 
consider  two  further  matters.  ^irst,  there  is  the  fact 
that,  going  far  beyond  orthodox  prosody,  Hopkins  con¬ 
sidered  inscape  to  have  a  close  connection  with  every 
kind  of  repetition  in  poetry.  Repetition,  in  both 
recurring  stresses,  and  recurring  sounds,  was  for  Hopkins 
essential  to  poetry.  He  stated  that  not  only  is  verse 
”inseape  of  spoken  sound”, ^  but  that  it  is  also  ”speech 
wholly  or  partially  repeating  the  same  figure  of  sound” 
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tTFigureTT  here  refers  to  rhythm  or  rhyme  or  both,  and 

is  "over  and  above  ...  the  grammatical,  historical, 

45 

and  logical  meaning."  Hopkins Ts  poetry  should  accord¬ 

ingly  contain  not  only  a  quite  original,  but  also  a  very 
considerable,  use  of  rhyme. 

Secondly,  again  going  far  beyond  traditional 
accounts  of  rhyme,  Hopkins  implies  that  pattern  is  also 
important.  He  says  the  "figure  may  be  repeated  runningly, 
continuously,  as  in  rhythm  (AB  AB  AB)  or  intermittently, 
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as  in  alliteration  and  rhyme  ( ABCDABEFABGH) . " 

Hopkins1 s  poetry  should  therefore  contain  not  only  much 

rhyme,  but  that  rhyme  in  the  form  of  patterns. 

Following  his  own  theorizing,  Hopkins1 s  use 

of  end  rhyme  is  considerable  and  highly  patterned.  He 

employs  end-rhyme  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  published 

English  poems. ^  Pattern  in  Hopkins Ts  end-rhyme  occurs 

in  several  ways.  He  often  uses  the  Italian  sonnet, 

with  its  intricately  organized  rhyme-scheme ,  he  frequently 

employs  alternate  end-rhyme  and  the  couplet,  and  he  uses 

various  other  rhyme  schemes,  both  with  stanzas  and  with- 
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out.  However,  although  Hopkins  uses  much  feminine  and 
multiple  end -rhyme, ^although  he  often  splits  end  words 
to  get  a  perfect  correspondence,^®  or  borrows  sounds 
from  a  next  line  to  make  up  a  perfect  end  rhyme,  ^most  of 
his  end-rhymes,  being  full  or  perfect,  are  capable  of 
description  by  traditional  prosody. 
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But  another  variety  of  end-rhyme  used  by  Hopkins 

lacks  full  or  perfect  correspondence,  and  therefore  is 

imperfectly  described  by  traditional  prosody.  Usually 

this  "imperfect"  rhyme  occurs  through  the  repetition  of 

only  the  final  consonant  sounds  of  the  word,  preceding 

vowel  sounds  being  allowed  to  differ.  Thus  "will"  and 

"miracleTT,  "quelled"  and  "sandalled",  "immaculate"  and 

"woman, yet"  are  used  for  end-rhyme.''  Less  often  the 

"imperfect"  end  rhyme  contains  consonant  correspondence 

which  surrounds  differing  vowels.  Hopkins  thus  rhymes 
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"Bremen",  "women",  "them  in",  "am  and",  and  "diamond"  . 

As  I  have  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  traditional 
descriptions  of  versification  vaguely  label  both  of  these 
varieties  "slant",  "off"  or  "half"  rhyme.  They  are 
really  both  consonant  end-rhyme  with  vowel  exchange. 

Both  types  of  "imperfect"  end-rhyme  appear  only 
occasionally  in  Hopkins’s  poetry. 

The  Traditional  prosody  fails  even  more 
seriously  with  Hopkins’s  internal  rhyme.  A  place 
exists  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  rhyme  for  whole- 
word  rhyme  (generally  simply  termed  repetition),  full 
internal  rhyme,  and  alliteration.  But  the  traditional 
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prosody  does  not  show  how  all  of  these  are  simply 
different  kinds  of  rhyme.  it  does  not  mention  the 
more  novel  types  of  rhyme  used  by  Hopkins:  rhyme  of 
sounds  both  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  elsewhere 
within  words;  rhyme  of  sounds  in  the  shape  of  patterns; 
and  rhyme  of  one  or  several  sounds  across  more  than  one 
poetic  line.  Nor  does  the  traditional  account  examine 
deeply  enough  how  all  of  these  types  of  rhyme  affect 
the  meaing  of  a  poem.^  I  shall  examine  the  working  of 
each  type  of  internal  rhyme  in  the  order  I  have  listed  them 
The  traditional  "simple  repetition'*  -  the  whole 
word  and  phrase  rhyme  -  echoes  throughout  Hopkins Ts  poetry. 
Where  it  occurs  it  performs  functions  described  by  tradi¬ 
tional  prosody:  it  emphasizes,  and  particularly  when  the 
repeated  word  or  phrase  occurs  throughout  a  whole  poem  or 
stanza,  it  helps  unify.  But  on  occasion  Hopkins  uses 
whole-word  rhyme  in  other  ways.  In  the  "Echo"  poems,  for 
example,  he  repeats  words  so  often  as  to  seem  to  attempt 
verbal  music.  More  important,  by  the  repetition  he 
manages  to  set  very  strongly  the  gloom  of  the  rhymed 
"despair"  in  "The  Leaden  Echo"  against  the  hopefulness 
of  the  rhymed  "yonder"  in  "The  Golden  Echo".  I  quote  first 
from  the  former: 
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...  since,  no,  nothing  can  be  done 

To  keep  at  bay 

Age  and  age’s  evils,  hoar  hair. 

Ruck  and  wrinkle,  drooping,  dying,  death’s  worst, 

winding  sheets,  tombs  and  worms  and  tumbling  to  de@y; 

So  be  beginning,  be  beginning  to  despair. 

0  there’s  none;  no  no  no  there’s  none; 

Be  beginning  to  despair,  to  despair, 

Despair,  despair,  despair,  despair. 

And  secondly  from  ’’The  Golden  Echo”: 

0  then,  weary  then  why  should  we  tread?  0  why  are 
we  so  haggard  at  the  heart  ... 

When  the  thing  pbeauty”!  we  freely  forfeit  is  kept  with 
a  fonder  aTTare,  " 

Fonder  a  care  kept  than  we  could  have  kept  it, 
kept 

Far  with  fonder  a  care  (and  we,  we  should  have 
lost  it)  finer,  fonder 

A  care  kept.  -  Where  kept?  Do  but  tell  us  where 
kept,  where. - 

Yonder.  -  What  high  as  thatl  We  follow,  new  we 
follow*  -  Yonder,  yes  yonder,  yonder, 

Yonder.  56 

The  repetitions  actually  follow  Hopkins’s  shift  in  meaning, 
from  ’’leaden”  despair  to  ’’golden”  hope;  repetition  does 
more  than  simply  emphasize.  And  ”beauty” , repeated  very 
often  indeed  through  the  rest  of  both  poems,  does  more 
than  simply  help  unify.  The  repetitions  of  ”beauty”  occur 
first  in  a  context  which  emphasizes  that  beauty  must  decay, 
then  in  a  context  which  stresses  that  beauty,  when  given  to 
God,  remains.  In  the  second  poem  the  repeated  ’’beauty”  finds  it 
meaning  altered:  first  something  whose  loss  should  be  mourned, 
not  it  is  secure  in  God’s  keeping.  The  whole  word  repetition 
has  reacted  with  a  changing  context,  has  really  exchanged 
its  contact,  to  subtly  enrich  the  contrast  between  the  two 
echo  poems  and  a dd  to  their  meaning. 
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A  second  kind  of  internal  rhyme  important  in 
Hopkins1 s  poetry  is  what  orthodox  prosody  calls  simply 
"internal  rhyme"#  I'his  kind  of  rhyme  is  leally  multiple 
perfect  end-rhyme  or  ordinary  perfect  end-rhyme,  used  not 
at  the  end  of  lines,  but  within  them.  It  is  adequately 
described  in  traditional  prosody.  Like  whole-word  rhyme,  full 
internal  rhyme  occurs  throughout  Hopkinses  poetry,  and 
occasionally  its  presence  is  very  noticeable. 57  Though 
full  internal  rhyme  is  not  an  unusual  device  in  poetry, 

Hopkins  does  use  it  in  an  unusual  way:  as  I  shall  point 
out  later,  he  combines  it  with  other  kinds  of  internal 
rhyme . 

Alliteration  in  Hopkins1 s  poetry  is  exactly 
as  described  in  traditional  prosody,  except  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  rules  for  alliteration  which  he  set  down  in  his 
notes  on  "Rhythm  and  the  Other  Structural  Parts  of 
Rhetoric  —  Verse",  Hopkins  very  frequently  repeats  not 
only  identical  initial  consonants  or  words,  but  also 

r 

differing  initial  vowels.  The  replacing  of  identical 
initial  consonants  with  differing  initial  vowels  is 
really  not  a  kind  of  correspondence,  but  a  substitution, 
for  correspondence,  of  exchange.  The  scchanged  vowels 
pass  as  rhyme  in  Hopkins’s  lines  because  they  occur  where 
there  is  very  often  alliteration  of  identical  consonants. 

In  the  following  examples,  I  underline  the  vowels  which 
alliterate: 
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It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed*  59 

On  ear  and  ear  two  noises  to  old  to  end 
Trench  . ...bU 

•  Our  evening  is  over  us;  our  night  ^  whelms,  whelms 
and  will  end  us.6l 

Moreover,  differing  initial  vowels  may  be  said  to  rhyme 
in  a  sense  because  they  have  some  similarity.  They 
are  different  sounds,  but  more  alike  than  different 
consonants  seem  to  be.  Hopkins  argues  for  the  alli¬ 
teration  of  differing  vowels  thus: 

To  my  ear  no  alliteration  is  more  marked 
or  more  beautiful,  and  I  used  to  take  it  for 
granted  as  an  obvious  fact  that  every  initial 
vowel  lettered  to  every  other  before  ever  I 
knew  that  anything  of  the  sort  was  practised 
in  Anglo  Saxon  verse  ...  How  this  allitera¬ 
tion  arises  is  ...  very  hard  to  say,  but  to 
my  ear  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact. 62 

HopkinsTs  use  of  alliteration  differs  little 


in  other  ways  from  what  we  usually  expect  it  to  be.  He 
uses  this  kind  of  rhyme  much  more  often  and  emphatically 
than  it  is  used  in  examples  of  alliteration  with  which 
traditional  prosodies  deal.^  But  his  combining  alli¬ 
teration  with  his  "sprung"  heavy-stress  rhythm,  is  as 
old  as  Piers  Plowman.  And  his  regularity  in  using  it 
bears  considerable  similarity  to  its  use  in  that  poem. 
Hopkins  habitually  sets  more  than  one  aLliteration  in 
single  lines,  and  repeats  alliterated  sounds  several 
times  in  a  line.  But  even  if  doing  so  is  not  of  common 
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occurence  in  poetry,  it  is  certainly  not  so  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  as  to  be  incapable  of  analysis  under  the 
traditional  account  of  rhyme;  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
examine  Hopkins1 s  alliteration  in  detail. 

How  alliteration  affects  the  meaning  of  Hopkins1 s 

lines,  however,  may  not  be  so  easily  dismissed.  Hopkins 

often  underlines  and  intensifies  his  meaning  by  emphatic 

alliteration,  but  such  emphasis  is  nothing  new,  nor  is  it 

the  only  way  in  which  Hopkins  ties  alliteration  to  meaning. 

He  also  explores  the  linking  of  meanings  through  alliteration, 

and  he  does  so  very  frequently.  An  instructive  example 

is  the  first  few  lines  of  "Spring"; 

Nothing  is  so  teautiful  as  spring  — 

When  weeds,  in  wheels,  shoot  long  and  lovely  and  lush 
Thrush1 s  eggs  look  little  low  heavens,  and  thrush 
Through  the  echoing  timber  does  so  rinse  and  wring 
The  ear,  it  strikes  like  lightnings  to  hear  him  sing. 64 

Here  alliteration  completes  the  identification  of  "weeds" 

with  "wheels".  Hopkins  uses  both  "in"  and  the  alliterated 

w  to  say  that  spring’s  weeds  grow  or  appear  in  a  manner 

suggestive  of  wheels.  Alliteration  binds  "look  little  low" 

together  by  sound;  already  bound  by  syntax,  the  three 

words  almost  seem  one.  The  action  of  comparing  thrush’s 

eggs  to  small  heavens  is  both  emphasized,  and,  in  effect, 

described  as  with  a  single  verb.  Moreover,  the  comparison 

is  linked,  through  alliterated  1’s,  to  the  "long  and  lovely. 

and  lush"  descriptive  of  weeds  in  the  previous  line.  Weeds 
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and  thrush’s  eggs  form  related  parts  of  Hopkins1  view 
of  spring  not  only  because  they  are  mentioned  one  after 
the  other,  but  also  because  words  descriptive  of  each 
begin  with  the  same  sounds* 

Hopkins  not  only  uses  alliteration  very 
often,  but  also  employs  it  in  this  way  to  link  the 
images,  suggestions  and  meanings  in  his  lines*  I  should 
add  that  this  kind  of  linking  is  overlooked  by  traditional 
prosody. 65  Its  being  missed  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
for  the  linking  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which 
rhyme  affects  meaning.  As  a  rule,  traditional  accounts 
of  rhyme  treat  rhyme  as  a  grace  or  an  ornament;  some¬ 
thing  desirable  in  order  that  a  poem  should  flow  melli- 
fluously  from  the  tongue,  or  conform  with  a  satisfactory 
closeness  to  rules.  Even  Mr.  Kreuzer’s  exceptionally 
perceptive  description  of  rhyme  leaves  very  much  of  rhyme’s 
relation  to  meaning  unexplained.  And  Hopkins  himself 
suggested  that  ’’Figure”,  that  is,  rhyme,  is  ’’over  and 

above  ...  the  grammatical,  historical  and  logical  meaning” 

66 

of  verse.  Indeed,  traditional  prosody  seems  to  divorce 
completely  rhyme  from  meaning.  Perhaps  this  divorce 
helps  explain  why,  though  there  are  many  studies  of 
imagery,  archetypes,  symbols  in  poetry,  very  few  deal 
with  the  functioning  of  repetition  of  sound. 
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The  next  kind  of  rhyme  which  Hopkins  uses 
also  fares  badly  at  the  hands  of  orthodox  analyzers 
of  rhyme.  For  like  Wilfred  Owen,  Hopkins  does  not 
restrict  himself  to  alliteration,  but  weaves  through 
his  lines  a  type  of  rhyme  whose  existence  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  traditional  prosody  at  all.  Hopkins  repeats 
sounds  which  occur,  not  only  anywhere  within  the  line, 
but  also  anywhere  within  the  single  word.  The  rhyme 
may  appear  in  various  places  in  words  whether  accompa¬ 
nied  by  other  kinds  of  rhyme  or  not.  Such  rhyme,  plus 
other  kinds  of  internal  rhyme,  fill,  for  example,  the 
octet  of  "The  Sea  and  the  Skylark".  I  underline  some 
of  the  more  striking  of  the  rhymes  in  question: 

On  ear  and  ear  two  noises  too  old  to  end 

Trench- -ri^ght ,  the  tide  that  ramps  against  the  shore; 
With  a  flood  or  a  fall,  low  lull-off  or  all  roar, 
Frequenting  there  while  moon  shall  wear  aridHwend. 

Left  hand,  off  land,  I  hear  the  lark  ascend, 

His  rash-fresh  re-winded  new- skeined  score 
In  crisps  of  curl  off  wild  winch  whirl,  and  pour 
And  pelt  music,  till  none T  s  to  spill  nor  spend. &7 

Traditional  prosody  suffers  just  as  greatly  from 
its  inability  to  assess  the  total  action  of  Hopkins !s  rhyme 
devices.  Usually  it  is  in  company  with  other  kinds  of 
rhyme,  that  Hopkins's  rhyme  of  variously  placed  sounds 
makes  itself  felt.  It  adds  its  appeal  to  a  total 
appeal  to  the  ear,  which  includes  end-rhyme,  whole  word 
rhyme,  and  alliteration.  The  following  lines  carry  a  , 
rich  load  of  sound-repetition: 
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Not  of  all  my  eyes  see,  wandering  on  the  world, 

Is  anything  a  milk  to  the  mind  so,  so  sighs  deep 
Poetry  t6  it,  as  a  tree  whose  boughs  break  in  the  sky. 
Say  it  is  £sh-boughs;  whether  on  a  December  day  and 

furled 

Fast  6r  they  in  clammyish  lashtender  combs  creep 
Apart  wide  and  new-nestle  at  heaven  most  high. 68 

But  in  the  excerpt,  not  just  rhyme,  but  rhyme  of  many 
kinds,  affects  the  ear.  In  the  first  line,  the  /d/Ts 
and  /r/!  s  rhyme  within  words ,  while  vowels  in  T?all,T  and 
"eyes",  and  t'he  /w/fs  of  "wandering"  and  "world"  alliterate. 
Internal  /m/Ts  and  /s/fs  rhyme  in  the  fifth  line,  as  do 
initial  /k/Ts  and  /l/Ts.  Other  sounds  rhyme  thickly  in 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  ^he  excerpt  does  not  happen  to 
contain  repeated  words  or  full  internal  rhyme.  However, 
full  end-rhyme  adds  its  voice  to  the  sound  texture  of  the 
of  the  passage,  and  sounds  in  the  end-rhyme  words  also 
lend  their  sounds  to  the  internal  rhyme.  The  "high"  of 
the  last  line  repeats  both  the  /ai/  of  "wide"  and  the  /h/ 
of  "heaven".  In  this  passage  the  voices  of  each  kind 
of  rhyme  join  to  form  a  verbal  texture  of  subtle,  rich, 
varied  and  yet  united  harmony.  What  a  traditional  prosody 
wouldleave  unexplained  and  probably  pass  off  as  melodious¬ 
ness,  actually  stems  from  freqent  repetition  of  various 
sounds  and  combinations  of  sound. 
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Hopkins  uses  several  kinds  of  rhyme  together, 
though  he  does  not  do  so  haphazardly.  The  various 
kinds  of  rhyme  in  his  poetry  work  in  concert^  but  they 
do  not  work  in  a  miscellaneous  ”fine  excess”.  Nor  is 
Hopkins  original  in  his  use  of  sound  only  because  he 
exploits  several  novel  varieties  of  repetition. 

Hopkins  sometimes  adds  to  the  richness  of  effect  and  the 
uniqueness  of  his  internal  rhyme  by  organizing  it. 

He  not  only  uses  internal  rhyme  very  often.  He  also 
shows  a  tendency  to  cast  his  internal  rhyme  into  patterns# 
These  patterns  of  internal  rhyme,  repetitions 
of  combinations  of  sounds,  find  no  place  in  traditional 
prosody.  However,  several  modern  critics,  Professor 

/ 

Kenneth  Burke,  Professor  W.K.  Wimsatt,  Professors  Rene 

Weliek  and  Austin  Warren,  do  recognize  the  existence 

of  internal  rhyme  patterns  (though  not  in  the  poetry  of 

69 

Hopkins).  Professor  Wimsatt  fs  discussion  is  particularly 

helpful.  He  defines  sound-pattern  as  TTa  kind  of  play  or 

echo  of  a  sound  or  set  of  sounds”,  and  discusses  the 

70 

presence  of  such  ”agnominati on”  in  Paradise  Lost. 

The  definition  applies  equally  well  to  Hopkins fs  patterns. 
Good  examples  appear  in  ”Binsey  Poplars”.  I  underline 
the  words  which  contain  the  various  combinations  of 
sounds  which  are  repeated: 
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My  aspens  dear,  whose  airy  cages  quelled , 

Quelled  or  quenched  in  leaves  the  leaping  sun, 

All  felled,  felled,  all  are  felled; 

Of  a  fresh  and  following  folded  rank 
Not  spared,  not  one 
That  dandled  a  sandalled 
Shadow  that  swam  or  sank 
On  meadow  and  river  and  wi nd-wander ing 
weed-winding  bank. 71 

Such  patterns  (and  where  they  appear,  even  more  com¬ 
plex  repetitions  of  sounds)  weave  into  the  sound  texture 
of  Hopkins’s  lines  a  formal  stiffening.  They  also  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  inscape  of  Hopkins’s  lines;  the  few 
lines  of  ’’Binsey  Poplars”  I  have  quoted  bear  the  impress 
of  Hopkins’s  style  largely  through  the  patterns  present* 
But  traditional  prosody’s  inability  to  dis¬ 
cover  patterns  of  internal  rhyme  does  not  occasion  its 
greatest  shortcoming,  with  respect  to  the  sound  texture 
of  Hopkins’s  poetry.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  overlooks 
the  generally  frequent  occurence  in  Hopkins’s  lines  of 
all  kinds  of  sound  repetition,  and  thereby  misses  what 
causes  Hopkins’s  poetry  to  be  ’’melodious”.  Even  more 
important,  traditional  prosody  fails  to  discover  what 
relation  to  meaning  Hopkins’s  closely-woven  audible 
texture  possesses.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
simple  repetition  (  or  whole  word  rhyme)  and  alliteration 
link  meanings  in  Hopkins’s  lines.  So,  also,  does  every 
kind  of  repetition  which  Hopkins  uses. 
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Viewing  the  relation  between  meaning  and  every 

kind  of  rhyme  in  Hopkins Ts  lines  reveals  several  ways  in 

which  his  rhymes  draw  together  what  his  words  "say". 

Quite  often  the  rhyme  simply  makes  several  words  seem 

to  operate  aq  or  have  the  effect  of  one.  Something  of 

this  kind  happens  often  in  "Pied  Beauty".  I  underline 

the  words  which  seem  to  me  to  be  so  drawn  together: 

Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things  — . 

For  skies  of  couple-colour  as  a  brinded  cow; 

For  rose  moles  all  in stipple  upon  trout  that  swim; 
Fresh-firecoal  chestnut-falls;  finches T  wings; 

Landscape  plotted  and  pieced^-fold,  fallow,  and  plough; 

And  cill  trades  ,  their  gear  and  tackle  arid  trim.  7^ 

Hopkins  reinforces  the  welding  together  of  words  pro¬ 
duced  by  hyphens  and  the  making  of  compound  words 
( "Fresh-firecoal" )  by  adding  repetition  of  sound  as 
an  additional  adhesive.  He  stresses  that  "rose  moles 
all  in  stipple"  are  a  single  thing;  but  at  the  same  time 

he  insists  on  the  diversity  of  the  elements  in  their  compo- 

73 

sition  by  describing  them  with  several  words.  For  Hopkins, 

a  single  word  sometimes  cannot  do  justice  to  the  richness 
in  wh at  he  wishes  to  express,  yet  several  words  break  up 
his  matter  into  too-separate  pieces.  So  he  effects  a 
happy  compromise:  he  uses  several  separate  words,  but  also 
joins  tnose  words  with  hyphens  and  repeated  sounds. 

Another  way  in  which  Hopkins  sometimes  links  meanings 
with  rhyme  is  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  region  between  meaning  and  Hopkins Ts  alliteration. 
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Repetition  of  sound  can  link  meanings  -  images,  suggestions 
or  anything  that  words  TsayT  -  by  reinforcing  the  sense,  by 
echoing  audibly  what  Hopkins1 s  sentences  say  grammatically. 

We  find  such  linking  occurring  in  the  first  few  lines  of 
"Godfs  GrandeurTT: 

The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil; 

It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed. 74 

In  the  second  line,  Hopkins  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  "flame”  and  "foil",  contain  rhyming  sounds,  to  reinforce 
the  identification  between  the  two  made  by  "like".  In 
line  three,  "gathers  to  a  greatness"  refers  to  "grandeur  of 
God"  through  grammar,  and  through  the  rhyming  sounds. 

Such  linking  through  rhyme  does  not  always  parallel  the  sense 
of  Hopkins rs  lines;  sometimes,  the  rhyme  linking  runs 
counter  to  the  syntax.  But,  whether  the  linking  parallels, 
disregards  or  opposes  the  sense,  it  forms  an  important 
addition  to  meaning. 

But  rhyme fs  drawing  words  and  images  together 
acts  more  pervasively  than  through  the  occasional  linking 
of  single  words  or  phrases.  For  if  many  repetitions  of 
sounds  occur  throughout  a  poetfs  lines,  as  is  the  case  with 
Hopkins,  we  may  view  the  drawings  together  effected  by  all 
those  rhymes  as  a  meaning  super- imposed  on  the  lines1  grammatical 
sense.  The  poet  counterpoints  the  different  relationships 
subtly  suggested  by  varying  repetitions  of  sound  against 
the  more  obvious  and  explicit  relationships  actually  stated 
by  his  sentences.  I  shall  examine  briefly  only  one  of 
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Hopkins’s  poems  as  an  example.  To  rid  my  examination 
of  too  much  unwieldy  detail,  I  choose  part  of  one  of 
Hopkins’s  later  sonnets,  of  austere  audible  texture 
compared  to  some  of  his  earlier  poems.  I  indicate  only 
some  of  the  most  noticeable  cases  in  which  words  seem 
to  be  drawn  together  by  rhyme,  by  lines  drawn  between 
those  words: 


- 

I  wake  and  feel  the  fell  or  dark,  not  day. 

What  hours,  0  what  black  hours  we  have  spent 

This  night  I  What  sights  you,  hea^t^^awf^ys  you 

'™‘:: . went  1 

And  more  must,  in  yet  longer  light ’s  delay. 

With  witness  I  speak  this.  But  where  I 

say 

Hours  I  mean  years,  mean  life.  And  my  lament 


rv 


Is  cries  countless,  cries  like  dead_  letters  sent 

. . . "  75 

To  dearest  him  that  lives  alas!  away. 

The  linkages  indicated  above  carry  an  important  part  of  the 
impact  of  the  poem.  Obviously,  to  plot  all  the  irterlocking 
connections  set  up  by  the  rhymed  sounds  would  be  tedious. 

But  couplings  such  as  ’’lament”  -  ”dead  letters”  or  of 
usually  dissimilar  ideas  -  ”dark”  -  ’’day”  -  play  a  considerable 
part  in  what  Hopkins  is  saying.  The  sounds  of  the  words 
in  the  passage  carry  interlocking  connections  which  play  above 
what  the  same  words  say  through  connotation,  demotation, 
and  the  rest  of  ’ordinary’  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  III  -  FOOTNOTES 


Is,  W.H.  Gardner,  "Introduction  to  the  Third  Edition", 

Poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Third  Edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  ed.  W.H.  Gardner,  Oxford  University  Press, 
Oxford,  1956,  p.  XIX.  This  edition  is  hereafter 
referred  to  as  PGMH. 

2.  W.H.  Gardner,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Oxford  University 
Press,  London,  1948  and  49*  iVo  vols. ,  Vol.  II,  p.126. 
This  book  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  GMH. 


3.  Ibid . ,  Vol.  II,  p.125.  I  assume  that  "richer  texture" 
refers  to  the  frequency  of  internal  rhyme  supposedly 
found  in  the  languages  listed;  unless  Greek,  and 
Welsh  are  what  we  call  "musical  languages". 

4*  Ibid. ,  Vol.  II,  p.132.  For  an  explanation  of  "lettering" 
see  p. 6^/of  this  chapter, 

5.  Ibid. ,  Vol.  II,  p.128. 

6.  Ibid.  t  Vol.  II,  p. 144-5. 

7.  Printed  on  p.  1&9-90,  PGMH .  Notes  on  the  two  poems 

appear  on  p.266-70. 

S.  GMH,  Vol.  II,  p.  144-5. 

9.  C.C.  Abbott,  The  Letters  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  to 

Robert  Bridges,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  193 5 ,  p . 3 S • 

10.  W.J.  Ong,  "Hopkins1  Sprung  Rhythm  and  the  Life  of 
English  Poetry",  in  Immortal  Diamond-Studies  in 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Sheed  and  Ward ,  New  York  1949- 

P^347 

11.  Ibid. ,  p.171. 

12.  GMH. ,  Vol.  II,  p.l3&.  fee  quotation  is  from  The  Journals 
and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  ed.  H.  House  and 

G.  Storey,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1959,  p.2&4* 

13.  Ibid, ,  Vol.  II,  p.  133. 

14.  GMH. ,  Vol.  II,  p.141.  fee  reference  to  Macbeth  is  to 
Act  I,  Scene  VII,  line  4;  the  other  quotations  are  from 
"The  Mreck  of  the  Deutschland",  Stanza  12,  and  "Binsey 
Poplars",  line  17.  Italics  are  Professor  Gardners’ s. 


r 


rc 
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15.  GMH.,  Vol.  II,  p,143. 

16.  According  to  Dr.  Gardner,  Hopkins  first  used  this 
term  with  the  term  TTinstresstT ,  TTin  some  early  notes 
on  ParmenidesTT ,  (GMH.,  Vol. I, p. 11)  in  Notebooks  and 
Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  p.9$  -  Journals  and 
Papers ,  p. 127* 

17.  Further  Letters  of  GMH.,  ed.  C.C.  Abbott,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  193^,  p.225.,  cited  in  GMH ,  Vol. I, p. 11. 

1$.  GMH. ,  Vol.  I,  p.11-30.  Gardner  here  discusses  both 
inscape  and  the  influence  of  Scotus  in  some  detail. 


19. 

GMH,  , 

Vol 

.  I,  p.15* 

20. 

PGMH. 

37,  p.74,  1.7. 

21. 

Letters  of  G.M.H.  to  R.B.  ,  p.66,  Italics  mine. 

22. 

The  Journals  and  Papers,  p.2^9. 

23. 

Ibid. 

>  P* 

267*  Italics  are  Hopkins* s. 

24. 

Ibid. 

>  P* 

268. 

25- 

Ibid. 

>  P* 

283. 

26. 

Ibid. 

>  P* 

283. 

27- 

Ibid. 

>  P- 

284. 

28. 

Ibid. 

>  p. 

284. 

29- 

Ibid. 

,  P* 

284. 

30. 

Ibid. 

>  P- 

284. 

31. 

Ibid. 

,  P- 

284. 

32. 

Ibid. 

>  P- 

284. 

33. 

Ibid. 

,  P- 

284. 

34. 

Ibid. 

,  P- 

284. 

35. 

Ibid. 

»  P* 

284. 

36. 

Ibid. ,  p.  2$7*  Here  Hopkins  makes  mention  of  the  existence 

in  Norse  poetry  of  "initial  and  final  consonant  rhyme  leaving 
out  the  vowel,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  that  the  vowels  go 
for  nothing  but  that  they  seem  to  be  sided  or  intentionally 
changed,  vowelled  off  .  .  .  . Tt  The  similarity  to  OwenTs  conso¬ 

nant  end  rhyme,  with  its  vowel  exchange,  is  obvious. 
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37. 

Ibid. , 

p.  267 

3a. 

Ibid. , 

p.  285 

39. 

Ibid. , 

p.  286 

40. 

Ibid. , 

p.  286 

41. 

Ibid. , 

p.  286 

42. 

Ibid. , 

p.  287 

43. 

Ibid. , 

p.  289 

44. 

Ibid. , 

p.  289 

45. 

Ibid. , 

p.  289 

46. 

Ibid. , 

p.  290 

47.  The  exceptions  are:  No.  33 ,  save  the  last  three 

lines;  84,  92,  99,  105  and  123,  which  is  partly  rhymed. 

43.  See:  N__o.  1,  "The  Escorial";  23,  "The  .  Deutschland"; 

26,  "Ad  Mariam";  and  96,  "The  Leaden  Echo  and  the  Golden 
Echo". 

49-  See  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland"  Stanza  21,  PGMH , 
p.  62.  See  also:  lines  33,  35  and  39  of  "Ad  Mariam"; 
and  lines  5  and  3,  lines  46  and  47  of  the  "Bugler7 s 
First  Communion",  p.37* 


50.  See  "The  Windhover",  1.  1-5,  PGMH ,  p.  735  see  also, 

"To  What  Serves  Mortal  Beauty",  1.  1  and  4,  6,7  and  3, 
p.103?  Number  71,  1.  12  and  14,  p.lll;  "The  Loss  of 
Eurydice7,7  1.  1-4,  p»  76;  "Spelt  from  Sybil7  s  Leaves" 

1.  4  &  5,  p.  104;  Number  65,  1.  6  &  7,  p® 106-7;  Number 
63,  1.  6  <Sc  7,  p.  109;  and  "That  Nature  is  a  Heraclitean 
Fire  and  of  the  Comfort  of  the  Resurrection",  p.lll,  1. 

1  &  4*  See  Babette  Deutsch,  Poetry  Handbook,  Funk  and 
Wagnall7s,  New  York,  1957,  p*  121-2,  for  a  "traditional" 
description  of  this  "broken"  rhyme. 

51.  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland"  Stanza  14,  1.  1-4,  PGMH, 
p.60.  See  also  stanza  31,  1*  2,  4  &  6  &  7;  stanza  31, 

1.  5  &  7;  stanza  35,  1.  1,  3  and  3;  "The  Loss  of  the 
Eurydice"  1.  23-24;  1.  67  &  63;  1.  91  &  92,  p.  77  &  79; 
and  "The  Bugler7 s  First  Communion",  1.  2-4,  p.  36. 
Babette  Deutsch(  Poetry  Handbook,  p.  126)discusses  this 

"linked"  rhyme,  picking  the  same  example  that  I  have,  and 
noting  the  Welsh  origin  of  the  device. 
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52.  Respectively,  from  "Lines  for  a  Picture  of  St . Dorothea” , 

1.  32  and  34,  p.  4#;  TTBinsey  Poplars",  1.  1  &  6,  p.  S3; 

"The  Blessed  Virgin  Compared  to  the  Air  We  Breathe"  1.24 
&  25,  p*  100.  See  also:  Number  12,  1.  10,  12  and  14,  p.  34; 

21,  1.  33,  34,  35,  50  and  52;  and  22,  1.  7,  9,  11,  19,  21,  23, 

25,  27,  29,  43,  45,  47,  50,  52,  and  54- 

53 «  In  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland",  stanza  12,  1,  3  and  85 
and  "That  Nature  is  a  Heraclitean  Fire  and  of  the  Comfort 
of  the  Resurrection,"  1.  22  and  23,  p.  112. 

54*  See  again  my  summary  of  the  traditional  account  in 
Chanter  I. 

55»  See:  Number  11,  1.  1-2,  and  12  and  14,  P»  33; 

Number  39,  "The  Caged  Skylark",  1.  9-11,  p.  75; 

Number  43,  "Binsey  Poplars",  1.  1-3,  P*  S3; 

Number  59,  "The  Leaden  Echo  and  the  Golden  Echo"; 

"The  Leaden  Echo",  1.  1  and  2,  5,  7,  p.  96-7; 

"The  Golden  Echo",  1.  19,  p*  9$;  and  Number  62, 

"Spelt  from  Sybil’s  Leaves",  1.  5,  7-$,&14,  p. 104-5 • 

56.  "The  Leaden  Echo",  1.  9-16;  "The  Golden  Echo", 

1.  26-32,  p.  97-99;  see  the  rest  of  both  poems. 

57*  See:  Number  28,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland," 
stanza  20,  p.  62,  1.  7;  and  Stanza  21,  1.  7;  and 
stanza  6,  p.  57,  1.6. 

5$.  See  page  63of  this  chapter.  See  also  the  discussion 

of  exchange  in  alliteration  in  Emily  Dickinsoris  poetry* 

Chapter  IV. 

59.  31,  "God’s  Grandeur",  1.  3-4,  p.  70, 

60.  35,  "The  Sea  and  the  Skylark",  1.  1-2,  p.  72. 

61.  62,  1.  S,  p.104. 

62.  C.C.  Abbott,  Further  Letters  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 

Oxford  University  Press,  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised 
Edition,  1956,  p.  331*  The  passage  is  from  a  letter 
to  Coventry  Patmore. 

63 o  It  is  difficult  to  find  single  lines,  in  Hopkins’s  poems, 
without  noticeable  examples  of  alliteration. 

See  especially:  "God’s  Grandeur";  "The  Windhover"; 

"Carrion  Comfort";  and  "Felix  Randal",  for  examples  of/thickly 
•  33,  "Spring",  p.  71,  1.  1-5*  scattered  alliteration 
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65*  But  see  W.K.  Wimsatt,  The  Verbal  Icon,  University  of 
Kentucky  Press,  1954*  Between  pages  153  and  217, 

Professor  Wimsatt  discusses  the  linking  of  meanings 
with  rhyme  several  times,  though  he  does  not  apply  the 
linking  to  alliteration.  And  see  also,  W.  uibson,  "Sound  and 
Sense  in  G*M.  Hopkins,"  Modern  Language  Notes,  Vol.  73, 

No.  2,  Feb.,  1958,  p.  95-100. 


66.  Journals  and  Papers,  p.  289* 

67.  "The  Sea  and  the  Skylark",  1.  1-3,  p.  72.  For 

particularly  good  examples  see  also:  28,  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Deutschland",  stanza  5,  1.  6,  stanza  23,  1.  7, 
and  stanza  32,  1.  5;  33,  "Spring"  1.  12;  44,  "Duns 
Scotus’s  Oxford",  I.  6;  47,  "The  Bugler’s  First 

Communion",  1.  lb;  58,  "Ribblesdale" ,  1.  1,  1.  11; 

75,  "To  R.B.",  1.  6;  and  121,  "Epithalamion" ,  1.32. 

68.  Ill,  "(Ash  Boughs)",  1.  1-6,  p.  164. 

69«  See  Kenneth  Burke,  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form. 

Vintage  Books,  New  York,  1957,  p*  296-304;  W.K.  Wimsatt, 

The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  209-210;  and  Wellek  and  Warren, 

TEeory  of  Literature,  p.  146ff.  See  Appendix  IV  for 
a  more  detailed  dTscussion  of  the  types  of  pattern  used 
by  Hopkins. 

70.  The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  209*  According  to  Mr.  Wimsatt, 
"agnomination11  is  a  term  used  in  seventeenth  century 
rhetoric,  in  particular  in  John  Smith’s  The  Mysterie 

of  Rhetorique  Unvail’d,  of  1657*  Agnomination  Hoe  s’  not 
appear  among  George  Puttenham’s  "auricular  figures" (  The 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,  15^9;  ed.  Gladys  Doidge  WillcocS: 
and  Alice  Walker, niamUridge  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1936).  However,  Puttenham  does  list  other  "auricular 
figures".  Of  these,  the  closest  to  agnomination  is 
"traductio"  or  "the  tranlacer"  ( p. 203-47.  Since  "the 
sound  pattern  seems  to  have  thus  been  at  least  known  by 
some  of  the  earliest  English  rhetorical  theorists,  it  is 
strange  that  it  has  been  so  much  forgotten  in  most  accounts 
of  rhetoric  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

Unlike  either  Smith  or  Puttenham,  (or,  for  that  matter, 
Kreuzer)  Wimsatt,  and  Wellek  and  Warren,  do  notice  that 
sound  pattern  may  help  to  link  meanings.  Mr.  Wimsatt 
is  particularly  helpful  on  this  point. 

71.  43,  "Binsey  Poplars",  p.  83,  1.  1-9* 

72.  37,  "Pied  Beauty",  p.  74,  1*  1-6. 
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73«  See  W.H.  Gardner,  Poems  and  Prose  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 

Penguin  Books.  London,  1953,  "Introduction",  p.  xxxiii-xxxiv. 
Professor  Gardner  does  not  discuss  rhyme,  but  mentions  H  opkins’s 
"genius  for  compounding  words",  and  notes  "alliterative  linkfsi". 

74.  31,  "God’s  Grandeur",  p.  70,  1.  1-4. 

75-  69,  p.  109,  1.  1-3. 
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CHAPTER  IV  :  EMILY  DICKINSON’S  USE  OF  RHYME: 

EXCHANGE  IN  RHYME  AND  RHYME  LINKAGE 

Many  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  short  pieces  give 
us  terse  records  of  searching  soundings  into  an  experience 
profound  and  rich.  She  treats  such  matters  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  impossibility  of  heaven  and  immortality,  the 
apparent  injustice  of  the  conditions  of  man’s  existence, 
her  own  conflict  between  a  strong  faith  and  an  equally 
strong  refusal  to  accept  anything  not  solidly  founded  on 
certainty.  Love,  death,  eternity,  she  probes  deeply, 
with  a  mind  that  is  sharp  and  subtle.  The  poems  she  cuts 
out  of  her  experience  she  shapes  with  an  artistry  no 
less  sharp,  subtle  and  skillful  than  the  mind  that  is 
instrument  of  her  speculation.  My  purpose  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  will  be  to  examine  the  workings  of  this  artistry 
as  manifested  in  her  use  of  rhyme,  and  to  suggest,  by 
my  examination,  how  the  inability  of  traditional  prosody 
to  do  justice  to  Emily  Dickinson’s  exploitation  of 
rhyme,  and  particularly  exchange,  may  find  a  remedy  in 
my  system. 

Two  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  most  important 
critics  have  discussed  her  use  of  end-rhyme  at  some 
length,  and  have  even  categorized  the  kinds  of  end- 
rhyme  which  she  uses. 
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The  first  of  these  two  critics,  George 

Frisbie  Whicher,  describes  Emily  Dickinson1 s  use  of 

end-rhyme  in  some  detail.  Mr.  Whicher  begins  by 

classifying  the  kinds  of  end-rhyme  in  Dickinson1 s 

poetry  under  five  headings.  Of  the  first  of  these 

^identical  rhyme  ft,  he  says? 

The  same  vowel  sound  preceded  and  followed  by 
identical  consonants  occurs  among  her  £end] 
rhymes,  though  infrequently.  Sometimes  the 
rhyme-words,  though  identical  in  sound,  are 
different  in  sense  .  .  .  but  the  same  word  is 
also  repeated  to  rhyme  with  itself*1 

?t Identical  rhyme ff  is  thus  the  use  at  line-ends  of  what 

I  have  been  calling  nwhole-wordn  rhyme  in  thefcoetry  of 

Hopkins.  Mr.  Whicher  describes  Dickinson1 s  use  of 

the  second  variety  of  end-rhyme,  11  exact  rhyme™,  as 

follows: 

Most  of  Emily  Dickinson1 s  rhymes  are  such  as  any 
poet  would  normally  use,  and  many  entire  poems  are 
exactly  rhymed  throughout.  Double  or  feminine 
rhymes,  however,  are  very  rare » ^ 

In  other  words,  Emily  Dickinson  employs  full  or  perfect 

end  rhyme  more  often  than  any  other  kind,  and  very 

rarely  uses  any  kind  of  multiple  end-rhyme.  In  Mr. 

Whicher1  s  third  variety,  ™ impe r f e c t  rhyme y| ,  fftwo 

words  may  serve  as  rhymes  if  they  end  on  the  same  vowel 

sound  followed  by  different  consonants  n^9  as  in  !tus- 

dust ,  thing- in. ™  Mr.  Whicher  states  that  Emily  Dickinson 

uses  11  imperfect  rhyme ™  rather  infrequently,  no  more  often 

than  it  appears  in  the  hymn  books  in  which  he  thinks  she 
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may  have  discovered  the  device.  I  should  call  this 
variety,  rather  than  TT imperfect"  end  rhyme,  vowel  rhyme, 
because  it  is  with  vowels  that  the  correspondence  is 
carried  on.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  kind  of  end- 
rhyme,  being  vowel  rhyme  followed  by  consonant  exchange, 
is  in  a  sense  opposite  to  OwenTs  consonant  end-rhyme 
or  vowel  exchange  accompanied  by  consonant  rhyme. 

Mr.  Whicher  terms  the  fourth  variety  tf vowel 
rhyme . Ty  In  it  "a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  sound 
rhymed  with  a  word  ending  in  any  other  vowel  sound"^, 
such  as  in,  "be-die ,  cloy-necessity ,  boy- by. 

"Furthermore , "  says  Mr.  Whicher,  "the  letter  r  was  so 
lightly  pronounced  that  words  ending  in  final  -r  are 
not  distinguished  from  words  ending  in  a  vowel  and  so 
follow  the  same  rule,  as:  idea-here .  fear-awe,  pioneer-now^ .. 
This  kind  of  end  rhyme,  rather  than  "vowel  rhyme”  is 
really  vowel  exchange  used  instead  of  any  kind  of  corres¬ 
pondence.  Mr.  Whicher1 s  last  variety  is 

Suspended  rhyme.  Two  words  may  serve  as  rhymes  if  they 
end  in  different  vowel  sounds  followed  by  the  same 
consonant.  .  . 

All  poets  resort  to  suspended  rhyme  on  occasion  .  .  • 

As  compared  with  poets  of  her  time  who  were  inclined  to 
apologize  for  the  license,  Emily  Dickinson  used  rhymes 
like  these  without  reluctance:  gate-mat,  gig-dog. 
near-hair  ...  As  in  the  case  of  vowel  rhyme ,  she 
disregarded  the  sound  of  r:  come -term,  dark-spoke  ... 
The  sound  of  1  is  also  elided,  both  where  it  is  commonly 
silent  as  in  speak- talk-folk,  and  where  it  is  fully 
pronounced:  leaf-self,  field-cloud,  denied-smil_ed , 
emerald-thread  ...  .6  “  “ 
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Thus  TT suspended  rhyme TT  is  vowel  exchange  followed  by 
consonant  rhyme.  As  such  it  bears  a  very  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  Owen's  "half"  rhyme.  Like  OwenTs  end  half¬ 
rhyme,  I  should  call  it  not  "suspended  rhyme" t  but 
consonant  end-rhyme. 

To  this  categorization  of  the  kinds  of  end- 
rhyme  used  by  Emily  Dickinson,  Mr.  Whicher  adds  informa¬ 
tion  about  her  use  of  what  he  calls  "approximate  rhyme." 
According  to  Mr.  Whicher,  for  Emily  Dickinson  approximate 
rhyme  consisted  of  "accepting  certain  consonants  or 
combinations  of  consonants  as  roughly  equivalent  to 
certain  others. "?  That  is,  Emily  Dickinson  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  sounds  not  identical  but  similar.  Mr.  Whicher 
states  that  Dickinson  used  this  kind  of  end-rhyme  often 
enough  that  her  approximate  rhymes  may  be  classified® 

He  says  that  she 

...  acepted  the  practical  equivalence  of: 

(a)  nasals  -  M,  N ,  NG:  time -ran,  gown-hung. . . 

(b)  Sibilants  -  S,  Z,  SH,  CH;  and  sibilants  in 
combination  with  D,T,K,  or  P:  face-eyes , 
does-fresh ,  push-mice ,  avarice-speech, 
looks-eclipse » • • 

(c)  Dentals  -  D,  T  with  ND,  NT;  T  with  CT;  D  with 

VD:  Freight-adamant,  mind-lead,  friend-word,... 
recoTTect-nor~~r. ;  “  ~  —  —  — — 

(d)  Miscellaneous  -  T  with  P*  K  with  NK;  Z  with 
soft  G:  slope-foot;  drink-look ,  banks-stocks; 
blaze-forge ,  freeze-privilege. ° 


Approximate  rhyme  completes  Mr.  Whicher’ s 
discussion  of  what  Emily  Dickinson  does  with  end-rhyme. 

His  discussion  is  clear,  and  though  his  nomenclature  is 
very  misleading,  quite  thorough.  But  Mr.  Whicher  does 
not  notice  that  except  for  "identical  rhymeTT  and  !,exact 
rhyme TT  (that  is,  except  for  whole  word  rhyme  and  perfect 
rhyme)  Emily  Dickinson1 s  end  "rhymes"  rely  unusually 
heavily  on  the  principle  of  exchange.  In  her  vowel 
end- rhymes,  vowel  sounds  repeat,  but  consonants  differ. 

In  her  consonant  end-rhyme ,  she  sets  identical  conso¬ 
nants  after  vowels  which  again,  are  different.  In  her 
"Approximate  rhyme"  she  does  not  use  repetition  at  all. 
Although  such  rhyme  utilizes  related  sounds,  the  sounds 
are  not  the  same,  and  there  is  not  repetition  but  exchange. 
And  more  important,  what  Mr.  Whicher  erroneously  terms 
"vowel  rhyme"  is  simply  not  a  kind  of  correspondence. 

Emily  Dickinson  substitutes  for  any  kind  of  repetition 
the  exchage  of  vowels.  She  plays  different  vowel  sounds 
against  each  other.  In  fact,  Emily  Dickinson’s  use  of 
different  varieties  of  exchange  in  place  of  repetition 
is  really  the  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  her  end- 
rhymes. 

The  second  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  critics, 

Mr.  T.H.  Johnson,  also  treats  her  use  of  end-rhyme  at 
some  length.  He  also  fails  to  notice  her  employment 
of  end-exchange,  and  adds  nothing  to  Whicher’ s  remarks 
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on  the  kinds  of  end-rhyme  Dickinson  uses.  Indeed, 

Mr.  Johnson  even  uses  precisely  the  same  names  for  the 
varieties  of  end-rhyme.  But  Mr.  Johnson  does  have  much 
to  say  about  when  and  where  Emily  Dickinson  uses  "half” 
end-rhyme.  And  when  and  where  she  uses  "half"  end -rhyme 
has  much  to  do  with  the  working  of  her  end-exchange. 

Mr.  Johnson  states  that  Emily  Dickinson  used  end-rhymes 
which 


•  •  •  she  selected  at  will,  singly  or  in  combination, 
and  she  carried  her  freedom  to  the  utmost  limit  by 
feeling  no  compulsion  to  use  one  rhyming  pattern  in 
a  poem  any  more  than  she  felt  constrained  to  use  a 
single  metric  form.  Thus  in  a  poem  of  three 
quatrains  the  rhyme  in  the  first  stanza  may  be  exact 
[perfect)  for  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  suspended 
iconsonant]  in  the  second  stanza  for  lines  three  and 
four,  and  conclude  in  the  third  stanza  with  imper^ 
feet  (vowel)  rhymes  for  the  first  and  fourth  lines.^ 

In  other  words,  Emily  Dickinson  frequently  places 

different  kinds  of  end-rhyme  within  one  poem.  Unlike  Owen, 

who  always  chooses  either  full  or  "half"  rhyme,  she  very 

often  mixes  perfect  end-rhyme  with  different  kinds  of 

"half"  rhyme.  The  significant  point  that  Mr.  Johnson 

misses  is  how  the  setting  of  different  kinds  of  end-rhyme 

in  one  poem  affects  those  kinds  of  end-rhyme  which  rely 

heavily  on  exchange.  The  following  poem  provides  some 

instructive  examples: 

Severer  Service  of  myself 
I- hastened  to  demand 
To  fill  the  awful  Vacuum 
lour  life  had  left  behind — 

I  worried  Nature  with  my  Wheels 
When  Her’s  had  ceased  to  run — 

When  she  had  put  away  Her  Work 
My  own  had  just  begun. 
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I  strove  to  weary  Brain  and  Bone — - 

To  harass  to  fatigue 

The  glittering  Retinue  of  nerves — 

Vitality  to  clog 

To  some  dull  comfort  Those  obtain 
Who  put  a  Head  away 
They  knew  the  Hair  to — 

And  forget  the  color  of  the  Day- 

Affliction  would  not  be  appeased — 

The  Darkness  braced  as  firm 
As  all  my  stratagem  had  been 
The  Midnight  to  confirm — 

No  Drug  for  Consciousness  --can  be— 

Alternative  to  die 
Is  Nature Ts  only  Pharmacy 
For  Being1 s  Malady — 10 

In  this  poem  we  are  not  allowed  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  regularity  of  perfect  end-rhyme.  Neither  are  we 
allowed  to  become  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  any 
other  variety  of  end-rhyme,  as  we  do  in  those  of  Owen’s 
poems  which  contain  only  consonant  end- rhyme.  Instead 

we  are  given  a  variety  of  kinds  of  end-rhyme:  perfect  end* 
rhyme  in  stanzas  two  and  four,  whole  word  end-rhyme  in 
stanza  five,  consonant  end-rhyme  in  one  and  three,  and 
vowel  end-rhyme  in  six.  At  the  line  ends  we  find 
neither  the  regularity  of  verse  with  only  perfect  end- 
rhyme,  nor  the  irregularity  of  blank  verse.  We  find 
instead  something  between:  a  playing  of  exchange  against 
repetition,  with  what  is  exchanged  and  what  repeated 
changing  with  the  variation  of  the  kinds  of  end -rhyme  used 
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in  each  stanza 


Moreover,  since  the  type  of  sound  rhymed  and 
the  type  of  sound  exchanged  vary  from  stanza  to  stanza, 
the  exchanged  part  of  the  rhymes  carries  more  -weight 
and  attracts  more  notice.  In  one  place  the  final 
vowels  and  consonants  rhyme:  in  another  only  the  con¬ 
sonants  do.  A  type  of  sound  repeated  before  now  exchanges* 
The  exchange,  varying  through  the  poem,  seems  to  play 
a  larger  part  in  the  end-rhyme  for  the  variation.  The 
exchange,  present  in  all  end-rhymes,  now  assumes  new 
importance.  We  are  reminded* as  traditional  prosody 
often  forgets  to  remind  us,  that  end-rhyme  is  built 
of  difference  in  sound  as  well  as  of  similarity,  and 
that  the  difference,  the  exchange,  can  be  exploited  too. 
Repeated  sounds  still  remain  in  the  end-rhyme,  and  rhyme 
remains  built  of  correspondence  plus  exchange.  But  the 
correspondence  shrinks  in  importance,  and  the  exchange 
bulks  larger.  Indeed,  Emily  Dickinson,  in  stressing 
the  exchange,  seems  almost  to  introduce  a  new  element 
into  end-rhyme.  Certainly  by  stressing  exchange  she 
much  enlarges  the  possibilities  of  end- rhyme. 

Emily  Dickinson  rarely  places  such  a  variety 
of  types  of  end-rhyme  in  one  poem,  most  frequently  setting 
together  only  two  or  more  kinds.  She  still  stresses  the 
exchange,  for  types  of  sound  repeated  in  one  stanza  differ 
in  another.  Number  1547  contains  a  more  or  less  typical 
example : 
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Hope  is  a  subtle  Glutton— 

He  feeds  upon  the  Fair— 

And  yet  —  inspected  closely 
What  Abstinence  is  there— 

His  is  the  Halcyon  Table — 

That  never  seats  but  One — 

And  whatsoever  is  consumed 
The  same  amount  remain — 11 

There  is  perfect  end-rhyme  in  the  first  stanza, 
and  consonant  end-rhyme  in  the  second.  Vowels  repeat  in 
stanza  one,  but  in  stanza  two  they  exchange.  Exchange 
gains  emphasis  by  replacing  some  of  the  expected  rhyme. 
Only  two  kinds  of  end-rhyme  appear  in  this  sharp  comment 
on  immortality’s  ironic  method  of  demonstrating  its  own 
existence : 


Immortal  is  an  ample  word 
When  what  we  need  is  by 
But  when  it  leaves  us  for  a  time 
TTis  a  nescessity. 

Of  Heaven  above  the  firmest  proof 
We  fundamental  know 
Except  for  it’s  marauding  Hand 
It  had  been  Heaven  below. 12 

But  in  this  case,  while  there  is  perfect  end-rhyme  in  the 
second  stanza,  in  the  first  there  is  no  repetition  at  all. 
In  place  of  repetition,  vowel  exchange  completes  the 
second  and  fourth  lines.  Nevertheless,  in  this  poem 
Emily  Dickinson  still  plays  exchange  against  repetition. 
The  correspondences  of  stanza  two  she  sets  against  the 
end-exchanges  of  stanza  one.  The  reader’s  expectation  of 
repetition  finds  satisfaction  in  the  second  stanza,  but 
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not  in  the  first.  In  the  first  stanza,  his  expectation 
is  greeted  by  "total"  exchange,  and  exchange  is  thereby 
the  more  strongly  accentuated.  In  general,  Emily  Dickinson 
varies  the  type  of  end -rhyme  throughout  her  poems.  She 
employs  varying  combinations.  Now  she  uses  perfect  end- 
rhyme,  now  consonant,  vowel,  or  even  end-exchange.  In 
so  doing  she  always  stresses  differences  in  sound  as  well 
as  correspondences. 

However  her  substitution  of  end-exchange  for 
rhyme  is  particularly  important.  For  here,  Emily 
Dickinson  stretches  the  rules  even  farther.  She  does 
not  merely  stress  the  exchange  by  varying  the  type  of  sound 
exchanged  and  the  type  rhymed.  She  eliminates  corres¬ 
pondence  altogether,  usually  substituting  the  exchange 
of  vowels.  Number  1205,  as  I  have  just  noted,  is  one 
poem  in  which  she  does  so;  number  1719  is  another: 

God  is  indeed  a  jealous  God — 

He  cannot  bear  to  see 

That  we  had  rather  not  with  Him 

But  with  each  other  play. 13 

In  this  poem,  the  exchange  acts  as  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  repetition.  For  the  exchange  comes  in  the 
position  —  lines  two  and  four  —  in  which  Emily  Dickinson 
usually  places  correspondences.  In  addition,  the  vowel 
exchange  is  acceptable  because  she  elsewhere  manipulates 
exchange  in  end-rhymes  so  frequently,  and  so  heavily 
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stresses  it  in  company  with  repetition*  Indeed, 

Emily  Dickinson  makes  exchange  so  definitely  a  part  of 
her  end-rhymes,  that  on  occasion  she  can  get  away  with 
using  no  repeated  sounds  at  all. 

Before  examining  the  tie  between  Emily  Dickinsonfe 
end-rhyme-exchange  and  meaning  I  must  note  several  other 
practices  which  have  bearing  on  her  use  of  end-rhyme* 

For  one  thing,  she  writes  almost  all  her  poems 
in  short  lines  or  lines  of  medium  length,  In  her  poetry 
we  never  find  lines  as  long  as  some  of  those  in  the  poetry 
of  Hopkins  and  Owen,  and  only  rarely  do  we  find  any  more 
than  ten  syllables  in  one  line.  Indeed,  Dickinson 
frequently  uses  only  two,  three  or  four  syllables  in  a 
line,  though  most  of  her  lines  contain  five  to  eight  syllables. 14 
This  shortness  of  line  affects  end-rhyme  by  making  it  seem 
to  occur,  as  it  were,  more  often  than  would  be  the  case  with 
lines  of  greater  length.  By  thus  limiting  the  number  of 
syllables  between  her  end- rhymes,  Dickinson  makes  them 
stand  out.  In  effect,  she  emphasizes  her  end-rhymes, 
including  the  stressed  exchanges,  by  leaving  little  space 
between  them. 

Secondly,  the  rhythm  of  her  poems  affects  her 
end-rhymes.  Emily  Dickinson  writes  metrical  verse. 

The  rhythm  of  her  poems  does  not  tend  to  resemble  the 
heavy  stress-rhythm  of  Hopkins.  However,  she  utilizes  many 
different  metres,  refusing  to  restrict  herself  to  any  one 
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14 

of  the  usual  varieties  of  feet.  Moreover,  she  does 
not  usually  set  her  lines  in  strict  metrical  beat. 

Quite  as  often  as  do  most  poets  of  any  stature,  she 
misphces  accents  from  where  they  shald  be  according  to 
metrical  rule.  Thus,  while  Emily  Dickinson  bases  the 
rhythm  of  her  poems  on  various  metres,  she  does  not 
adhere  to  any  one  metre  so  strictly  that  her  rhythm 
is  TTsing-songyTt  and  too  regular.  As  a  result,  after 
reading  a  few  of  her  poems,  we  feel  in  her  end-rhymes 
the  inevitability  that  is  common  to  all  metrical  rhymed 
verse.  We  learn  to  expect  her  kind  of  end-rhyme,  we 
become  accustomed  to  end- rhymes,  including  exchanges, 
resolving  lines  of  basically  regular  rhythm.  End- 
rhyme  serves  as  the  "rounding  off"  part  of  the  metri¬ 
cally  rhythmic  unit  of  the  line  or  pair  of  lines.  But 
because  there  is  some  irregularity  in  Dickinson1 s  metres; 
because  her  lines  are  of  varying  length,  even  in  single  poems 
because,  as  Whicher  and  Johnson  point  out,  Dickinson  uses 
several  different  kinds  of  end-rhyme;  because  her  end-rhymes 
are  varied  with  a  highly  skillful  and  frequent  use  of 
exchange,  the  inevitability  of  her  end-rhyme  brings  no 
monotony  with  it.  We  expect  end-rhyme,  as  I  have  stated, 
but  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  we  expect  perfect 
end-rhyme  at  the  end  of  heroic  couplets. 
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DickinsonTs  end-rhyme  and  rhythm  are  also  modi¬ 
fied  by  her  use  of  pauses.  Both  within  lines  and 
at  the  end  of  them,  she  very  often  makes  us  stop, 
momentarily  or  fully.  She  does  so  chiefly  by 
using  dashes,  but  also  uses  the  more  common  punctua¬ 
tion  marks,  such  as  the  comma.  "A  Weight  with  Needles 
on  the  Pounds",  for  example,  contains  fewer  pauses 
than  many  of  her  poems.  Yet,  if  a  reader  follows 
its  punctuation,  he  must,  in  eight  rather  short  lines, 
emphasize  nearly  every  word  by  pausing  no  less  than 
eleven  times: 

A  Weight  with  Needles  on  the  pounds-- 
To  push,  and  pierce,  besides-- 
That  if  the  Flesh  resist  the  Heft— 

The  puncture — ■  cool  £ij  y  tries— 

That  not  a  pore  be  overlooked 
Of  all  this  Compound  Frame — 

As  manifold  for  Anguish— 

As  Species-be-for  name — 15 

I  am  not  concerned  with  how  this  considerable  use  of 
pauses  affects  rhythm,  considered  by  itself.  But 
the  pauses  very  greatly  a ffect  Emily  Dickinson* s  end- 
rhyme  (and  her  internal  rhyme).  If  we  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dashes,  we  must  pause,  even  if  only  very 
briefly.  And  we  must  therefore  dwell  on  the  sound  and 
the  rhyme,  if  it  is  present,  in  single  words.  Because 
more  pauses  appear  at  line  ends  than  elsewhere,  end 
words  receive  the  greatest  emphasis.  Emily  Dickinsons 
use  of  pauses  is  thus  another  reason  why  her  end -rhymes 


stand  out. 
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Another  practice  which  alters  Emily 


Dickinson’s  end-rhyme  is  her  habit  of  employing, 
for  the  most  part,  a  particular  kind  of  end-rhyme 
pattern.  The  great  majority  of  her  poems,  like  the 
poems  I  have  just  quoted,  contain  the  end-rhyme  sequence 
abcb.  We  would  exepct  use  of  this  kind  of  end-rhyme 
pattern  to  lessen  emphasis  on  her  end-rhymes  and  exchanges 
making  them  come  farther  apart  than  they  would  if  she 
wfcote  in  couplets.  But  use  of  the  abcb  end-rhyme 
pattern  does  not  act  as  simply  as  we  might  expect. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  large  number  of  pauses  in  her 
verse,  and  the  other  characteristics  of  her  style  which 
affect  end-rhyme,  tend  to  increase  the  emphasis  placed  on 
it.  Consistent  use  of  the  abcb  sequence  cannot  by 
itself  offset  the  devices  through  which  Emily  Dickinson 
strengthens  end-rhyme.  And  in  any  case  the  use  of  this 
pattern  does  not  really  subtract  emphasis  from  end-rhyme 
at  all.  I  have  stated  that,  for  various  reasons,  single 
words  stand  out  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  poetry,  particularly 
at  line  ends.  Words  at  the  ends  of  lines  are  emphasized 
even  when  they  neither  repeat,  nor  take  part  in  exchange 
substituted  for  repetition.  Each  word  at  the  end  of  a 


line  in,  for  example,  number  705,  receives  stress: 
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Suspense-is  Hostiler  than  Death — 

Death —  thosoever  Broad, 

Is  just  Death,  and  cannot  increase — 

Suspense — does  not  conclude— 

But  perishes— to  live  anew— 

But  just  anew  to  die — 

Annihilation — plated  fresh 
With  Immortality — 16 

TTBroadTT  and  "conclude"  in  stanza  one,  and  "die"  and 
"immortality"  in  stanza  two  are  thus  marked  out  by 
coming  at  the  end  of  short  lines,  by  having  pauses 
after  them,  and  by  rhyming.  But  "Death",  "increase", 
"anew",  and  "fresh",  are  also  marked  out  by  pauses  and 
short  lines,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  rhyme. 

In  addition,  all  of  these  line-end  words  receive  extra 
weight  simply  by  being  placed  at  line  ends  at  all. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  see  what  Dickinson  does  to  her 
end-words  through  the  means  I  have  suggested,  if  we 
write  the  poem  thus* 

Suspense  is  Hostiler  than  Death;  Death,  thosoever  Broad, 

Is  just  Death,  and  cannot  in crease-- suspense  does  not 

conclude , 

But  perishes,  to  live  anew;  but  just  anew  to  die; 

Annihilation,  plated  fresh,  with  Immortality. 

When  the  poem  is  written  this  way,  the  value  of  the  non¬ 
rhyming  words  considerably  alters.  "Death",  "increase", 
"anew",  and  "fresh"  receive  much  less  stress  than  they 
do  in  theoriginal.  Moreover,  the  exchange  effect,  gained 
by  setting  non- rhyming  end-words  against  rhyming  ones, 
disappears.  Even  "Broad",  "conclude",  "die",  and 
"immortality",  become  altered  in  value.  They  no  longer 


contrast  with  end-words  which  do  not  rhyme.  And  I  have 
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also  altered,  if  I  have  not  lightened,  the  weight 
given  to  end-rhymes,  because  I  have  either  weakened 
or  omitted  the  poem’s  pauses.  Thus  the  emphasis  placed 
on  end-rhyme  words  in  Dickinson’ s  poems  is  by  no  means 
lessened  because  she  often  uses  rhyme  at  the  end  of  only 
half  of  her  lines.  All  lme-end  words  stand  out,  rhymed 
or  not. 

The  abcb  pattern  even  reinforces  stress  on  end- 
rhyme  words  by  allowing  Dickinson,  through  the  use  of 
pauses  and  short  lines,  to  introduce  another  element  of 
exchange,  to  play  end-rhyme  against”end-non- rhyme”. 

Even  on  the  relatively  few  occasions  when  Emily  Dickinson 
forgoes  this  abcb  end-rhyme  pattern,  she  sets  her  end  words  in 
bold  face.  Everywhere,  repetition  and  its  opposite  - 
exchange  -  strongly  strike  the  ear  in  her  end  words. 

Dickinson’s  use  of  end-rhyme  is,  then,  very 
definitely  not  to  be  described  only  by  listing  the  kinds 
of  end-rhyme  found  in  her  poems.  The  importance  of  full, 
consonant,  vowel  and  whole-word  end-rhyme  is  considerable. 

Dut  very  important  too,  is  her  manipulation  and  stressing 
of  exchange  in  end -rhyme,  which  is  assisted  by  her  frequent 
substitution  of  vowel  exchange  for  any  kind  of  repetition, 
her  combining  different  kinds  of  end-rhyme  in  one  poem,  her 
setting  her  stanzas  in  short  lines,  her  choosing  various 
metres  while  following  no  one  metre  too  rigidly,  her  using 
pauses  and  the  abcb  end-rhyme  pattern.  Because  so  many 
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factors  enter  into  it,  Dickinson’s  end-rhyme  is  really 
quite  complex,  even  though  her  poems  are  terse  and  brief. 

Her  exploitation  of  exchange  in  end-rhyme,  a  very  important 
innovation,  she  achieves  through  subtle  and  various  means. 

How  does  this  subtle  exploitation  react  with 
meaning  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  poems?  To  begin  with, 
Dickinson,  like  Owen  and  Hopkins,  gives  substance  to  her 
rhyme  by  using  it  to  emphasize,  to  unify,  and  more  important, 
to  link  meanings.  But  where  their  stressing,  tightening 
and  linking  more  obviously  act  through  internal  rhyme, 

Emily  Dickinson,  because  she  gives  so  much  weight  to  her 
end-rhymes,  seems  to  integrate  rhyme  with  meaning  most 
thoroughly  at  line  ends.  For  several  reasons,  which  I  have 
suggested,  her  end  rhymes  command  attention.  The  end  rhymes 
of  Number  894,  for  example,  play  a  large  part  in  carrying 
the  poem’s  terse,  acid  comment  upon  consciousness: 

Of  Consciousness,  her  awful  Mate 
The  Soul  cannot  be  rid — 

As  easy  the  secreting  her 
Behind  the  Eyes  of  God. 

The  deepest  hid  is  sighted  first 
And  scant  to  Him  the  Crowd — 

What  triple  Lenses  burn  upon 
The  Escapade  from  God--17 

We  can  ignore  the  unifying  and  emphasizing  which  the  end- 
rhymes  perform  in  this  poem,  since  I  have  discussed  these 
functions  in  previous  chapters.  The  linking  deserves 
some  examination® 
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At  a  glance,  linking  seems  to  be  confined  to 
merely  drawing  together  TTridrT,  TtGodTT,  "Crowd" ,  and  again, 

"God".  But  the  linking  does  not  operate  so  simply.  The 
first  two  of  these  words,  or  rather  meanings,  are  drawn  to 
each  other  by  the  sense  of  the  passage:  the  impossibility 
that  the  soul  be  rid  of  consciousness  is  set  against  the 
meagre  chance  of  hiding  her  from  God;  and  the  echoing  /d/Ts 
reinforce  the  comparison.  With  the  second  two  words,  some¬ 
thing  slightly  different  happens:  the  fleeing  soul-  cannot  hide 
in  a  crowd,  for  even  there  she  will  be  exposed  by  the  "triple 
Lenses"  of  God.  Here  the  echoing  /d/!s  bring  together  two 
meanings  which  the  sense  of  the  passage  does  not  equate. 

Indeed  in  a  way  the  stanza  opposes  "Crowd",  where  the  soul 
seeks  refuge,  to  "God",  the  pursuer.  But  the  /d/fs  bring 
these  "opposed"  ideas  together;  the  rhymed  /d/Ts  push  the 
ideas  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  conflict.  This  conflict 
serves  Emily  Dickinson Ts  meaning  very  well,  for  part  of  the 
point  of  the  whole  poem  is  that  the  soul,  seeking  escape  from 
consciousness,  does  wage  a  certain  struggle  against  deity. 

But  in  all  four  words  (save  that  the  entire  word 
"God"  is  repeated)  only  consonants  rhyme:  the  vowels  exchange. 
Does  the  exchange  play  any  part  in  the  linkage  of  ideas?  One 
might  say  that  the  rhymed  /d/!s  set  up  meaning  connections, 
just  as  perfect  end-rhymes  would  do,  and  let  the  matter  rest 

is 

at  that.  But  in  neither  this  case,  nor  with  perfect  end- 
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rhyme,  may  the  exchanges  be  dismissed  quite  so  easily. 

The  first  two  linked  ideas,  "rid"  and  "God",  as  we  have 
seen  echo  the  comparison  which  Emily  Dickinson  makes  in 
the  first  stanza.  But  as  in  all  similes  and  metaphors 

the  things  compared  are  by  no  means  entirely  alike:  the 

soul  cannot  be  hidden  from  consciousness  any  more  than 
from  God,  but  the  two  impossibilities  do  not  match  in  every 
respect.  And  the  two  words  which  by  rhyming  follow  the 
comparison  do  not  match  in  every  respect  either:  "rid"-- 
,TGodrT.  By  differing  in  sound  they  very  subtly  parallel  the 
fact  that  a  comparison  is  being  made,  and  that  different 
things  are  being  compared.  The  exchange  as  well  as  the 
rhyme  follows  the  comparison  and  hence  the  stanza1 s  meaning. 

Exchange  in  the  second  pair  of  words  also  parallels 
meaning.  I  have  suggested  that  the  rhyming  sounds  of 
"Crowd "and  "God"  do  not  correspond  in  sound  completely. 

The  exchanging  sounds  unobtrusively  underline  the  fact  that 
the  two  ideas  drawn  together  by  rhyme  run  counter  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  the  stanza.  The  exchange  lightly  stresses 
the  fact  that  the  two  ideas  do  conflict.  Again,  sound  echoes  = 
sense  through  exchange  as  well  as  rhyme. 

This  reacting  of  end-rhyme  with  meaning  might 
well  be  called  the  metaphoric  use  of  rhyme. ^  For  like 
metaphor,  end-rhyme  can  draw  different  ideas  together,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to  retain  their  difference. 
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The  drawing  together  occurs  through  the  repetition  of 
sound,  the  persistence  of  difference  through  exchange* 

The  end-rhyme  may  be  viewed  here  as  only  a  less  explicit 
way  of  comparing  than  metaphor,  as  metaphor  is  less 
explicit  than  simile.  With  simile  we  say  one  thing  is 
like  another;  with  metaphor  we  treat  one  thing  as  though 
it  were  another;  with  end-rhyme  we  actually  use  identical 
sounds  to  help  signify  divergent  ideas.  In  all  three  cases, 
the  comparison,  the  pointing  to  a  likeness,  the  shoving 
together  of  dis similars,  may  enrich  or  illuminate  meaning* 

It  remains  for  me  to  show,  after  briefly  sketching  the 
ways  in  which  sounds  chime  within  Dickinson Ts  lines,  how 
this  very  important  metaphoric  use  of  rhyme  applies  to 
internal  rhyme* 

Though  Emily  Dickinson1 s  use  of  various  kinds  of 
internal  rhyme  lacks  the  obviousness  of  her  manipulation  of 
end-rhyme,  she  nevertheless  exploits  internal  rhyme  with 
considerable  skill*  Her  skill  is  the  more  surprising 
because  the  internal  rhyme  appears  in  poems  whose 
lines  are  so  very  short*  In  addition,  as  with  Owen  and  Hopkins 
she  further  demonstrates  her  ability  by  sometimes  casting  her 
internal  rhyme  into  patterns* 

Emily  Dickinson  uses  alliteration  very  frequently. 

In  general  she  uses  no  types  of  it  which  traditional  prosody 
does  not  describe.  Like  Hopkins,  she  sometimes  exploits 
exchange  by  setting  an  initial  vowel  against  any  other 
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initial  vowel;  but  this  type  of  alliteration  is  often  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  a  kind  of  rhyme,  by  traditional  prosody.  Her 
frequent  use  of  exchange  in  her  alliteration  should  be 
compared  to  her  use  of  exchange  in  her  end -rhyme.  Both 
show  that  her  ear  was  well  attuned  to  differences,  as  well 
as  similarities,  in  the  sounds  of  her  rhymes. 

In  addition  to  alliteration,  most  of  the  other 
varieties  of  internal  rhyme  appear  very  often  in  Emily 
Dickinson1 s  poems.  Sixe  I  have  already  described  these  types 
of  rhyme  in  my  chapters  on  Owen  and  H_opkins,  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  detailed  analysis  of  them  in  Dickinson* s  poetry. 
Rather,  I  shall  mention  in  brief  each  type  of  internal 
rhyme  she  uses,  noting  any  ways  in  which  her  practice  is 
importantly  different  from  that  of  Owen  and  Hopkins. 

First,  Emily  Dickinson  fairly  often  rhymes 

sounds  within  and  at  the  ends  of  words.  Even  though 

the  snortness  of  her  lines  and  the  more  striking  presence 

of  end-rhyme  and  alliteration  tend  to  overshadow  this  kind 

of  rhyme  in  her  poems,  it  does  noticeably  enrich  the  sound 

texture  of  her  lines,  and  its  use  is  characteristic  of  her 
20 

style. 

Anothe  r  kind  of  rhyme  used  by  Emily  Dickinson  is 
the  repetition  of  a  single  sound,  or  more,  over  several  lines 
of  a  poem.  Since  this  sustained  rhyme  appears  with  no 
great  frequency  in  her  poems,  like  the  rhyme  of  sounds  within 
words,  its  presence  is  often  overshadowed  by  other  types 
of  rhyme.  But  sustained  rhyme  nevertheless  significantly 
colors  the  sound  texture  of  Dickinson1 s  lines. 


Moreover, 
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its  occasional  presence  provides  more  evidence  that  her 

ear  was  very  sensitive  to  nearly  every  kind  of  manipula- 

21 

tion  of  sound  in  poetry* 

Somewhat  more  important  is  Emily  Dickinson !s  use 
of  whole  word  internal  rhyme.  She  never  packs  so  much 
of  this  kind  of  rhyme  into  her  lines  as,  for  instance, 
Hopkins  does  in  "The  Leaden  Echo  and  the  Golden  Echo". 

But  she  employs  whole  word  rhyme  in  a  very  large  number 
of  her  poems.  Sometimes  she  uses  a  refrain,  and  some¬ 
times  the  occasional  repetition  of  a  word,  or  two,  or  more. 
Whole  word  rhyme  in  the  form  of  a  curt,  bitter  refrain,  a 
hopeless  verbal  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  appears  in 
Number  307: 

I  reason,  Earth  is  short — 

And  Anguish— absolute — 

And  many  hurt, 

But,  what  of  that? 

I  reason,  we  could  die — 

The  best  Vitality 
Cannot  excel  Decay, 

But,  what  of  that? 

I  reason,  that  in  Heaven — 

Somehow,  it  will  be  even — 

Some  new  Equation,  given — 

But,  what  of  that?  22 

Several  single  words  are  repeated  in  the  very  terse  number 
714: 


Rests  at  night 
The  Sun  from  shining, 
Nature— and  some  Men — 
Rest  at  Noon — some  Men — 
While  Nature  23 

And  the  Sun — go  on — 
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I  should  point  out  that,  as  the  traditional 
prosodist  seldom  notices,  a  kind  of  exchange  plays  even 
in  these  examples  of  whole  word  rhyme.  But  it  is  not 
sounds  which  differ,  since  entire  words  are  repeated. 

Rather,  Emily  Dickinson  exchanges  the  context  in  which  her 
repeated  words  appear.  "But,  what  of  that"  cancels  a 
different  argument  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  In  a  sense 
this  refrain  actually  exchanges  its  meaning,  for,  set 
in  differing  surroundings  in  each  stanza,  the  value,  the 
color  of  the  refrain  subtly  alters.  In  the  second  poem, 
the  phrase  "some  Men"  stands  out  through  the  exchanged  con¬ 
texts  in  which  it  appears.  Indeed,  the  point  of  the  poem 
is  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  "Nature", 

"The  Sun"  and  "some  Men"  rest  at  night,  and  the  way  in 
which  only  "some  Men"  rest  at  noon.  The  exchanged  context 
very  closely  follows  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

Full  internal  rhyme  is  less  important  in  Emily 
Dickinson’s  poetry.  In  occurs  seldom,  perhaps  because 
full  end-rhyme  appears  rather  infrequently  in  her  pieces. 

But  she  does  use  this  kind  of  rhyme  on  occasion,  and  her  use 
of  it  affords  more  evidence  of  her  skill  in  the  use  of  sound. 24 

Internal  rhyme  patterns  play  a  more  significant 
part  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  rhyme  repertoire.  By  quite  often 
allowing  her  internal  rhymes  to  fall  into  patterns,  she  is 
able  to  stiffen  and  enrich  the  rhyme-fiber  of  even  her 
shortest  poems.  I  shall  not  analyse  any  of  her  patterns  in 
detail,  since  I  have  carried  on  extensive  analysis  of 
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internal  rhyme  patterning  in  a  previous  chapter.  I  shall 

repeat  here  only  one  poem  containing  a  use  of  internal 

rhyme  sequences  more  or  less  typical  of  Dickinson Ts  practice. 

I  have  used  ab  symbols  to  outline  the  most  obvious  patterns, 

and  have  counted  initial  vowel  exchanges  as  part  of  the 

alliteration,  and,  therefore,  part  of  the  patterns.  The 

poem  is  number  910: 

Experience  is  the  Angled  Road 
abed  a  c  e 

Preferred  against  the  Mind 
be  d  f  de 

By — Paradox — the  Mind  itself — 

bee  f  de 

Presuming  it  to  lead 
be  f  e 

Quite  Opposite — How  Complicate 
g  b  g  fb 

The  Discipline  of  Man-- 
e  b  d  f  d 
Compelling  Him  to  Choose  Himself 
g  fb  f  f 

His  Preappointed  Pain 

b  b  d  b  d  25 

As  a  general  rule,  patterns  in  Emily  DickinsonTs  poems  are, 
as  in  this  example,  not  set  in  anything  approaching  a  rigid 
organization  of  repetition.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but 
Dickinson  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  control  her  sequences 
as  carefully  as  does  Hopkins.  The  patterns  occur  often 
enough  to  weight  her  lines  with  a  rich  load  of  repetition, 
but  she  does  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  them  as  on  her  end- 
rhymes  and  exchanges. 

The  connection  between  these  kinds  of  internal 
rhyme  and  meaning  closely  resembles  the  relationship 
between  meaning  and  Emily  Dickinson1 s  end-rhymes.  For 
in  her  internal  rhyme,  as  in  her  end-rhyme,  repetitions 
of  sound  set  up  idea  connections  which  may  run  either 
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parallel  or  counter  to  sense.  These  linkings  are  non- 
logical  (W.K.  Wimsatt  calls  rhyme  "alogical" ) ^°  but  are 
superimposed  upon  the  more  or  less  logical  structure  of 
Dickinson1 s  lines.  There  the  linkings  react  with  the 
logical  structure  by  agreeing  with  or  opposing  it.  In 
the  ©suiting  network  of  such  ligatures,  both  end  and 
internal  rhyme  play  a  part.  In  number  419,  for  example, 
an  extensive  set  of  rhyme-links  plays  over  Dickinsons 
analysis  of  how  one  nearly  adjusts  to  great  loss  or 
uncertainty: 

We  grow  accustomed  to  the  Dark — 

When  Light  is  put  away — 

As  when  the  Neighbor  holds  the  Lamp 
To  witness  her  Goodbye — 

A  moment— We  uncertain  step 
For  newness  of  the  night — 

Then — fit  our  Vision  to  the  Dark — • 

And  meet  the  Road — erect— 

And  so  of  larger — Darknesses — 

Those  Evenings  of  the  Brain — 

When  not  a  Moon  disclose  a  sign — 

Or  Star — come  out — within 

The  B  fg]  a vest— grope  a  little — 

And  sometimes  hit  a  Tree 
Directly  in  the  Forehead-- 
But  as  they  learn  to  see — 

Either  the  Darkness  alters — 

Or  something  in  the  sight 
Adjusts  itself  to  Midnight —  27 

And  Life  steps  almost  straight.  ' 

Some  of  the  more  important  words  linked  in  the  first 

stanza  by  identical  sounds  are:  "accustomed"-"Dark"- 

"Light"-"away"-"Neighbor"-"Lamp"-"witness"-"Goodbye". 

In  this  first  stanza,  "accustomed"  and  "Dark",  to  take 

just  one  example,  are  joined  by  sense  as  well  as  by  rhyme. 
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In  addition,  the  comparison  made  by  Dickinson  beginning 
at  TTAs  when11  also  finds  an  echo  in  the  linkings  I  have 
listed,  for  the  words  vh  ich  express  the  simile  in  the 
second  two  lines  are  linked  to  the  words  of  the  first 
two.  Other  linkings  play  over  the  meaning  of  the  other 
stanzas,  in  general  repeating  by  sound  connection  what 
those  stanzas  say. 

So  far  in  my  study,  I  have  not  discussed  the  place 
of  exchange  in  internal  rhyme,  except  with  regard  to 
initial  vowel  exchange  in  alliteration.  Exchange  does 
take  part  in  internal  rhyme,  though  not  so  obviously  as 
repetition.  Every  rhyming  word  in  a  poem,  that  is 
every  word  which  contains  sounds  repeated  in  another  word, 
except  in  whole  word  rhyme,  also  contains  sounds  which 
do  not  repeat,  which  may  be  said  to  exchange.  Ordinarily, 
these  numerous  exchanging  sounds  attract  little  notice,  for 
in  internal  rhyme  it  is  sound  repetition  which  strikes 
the  ear  most  strongly.  Only  in  end-rhyme  and  alliteration, 
where  repetition  is  particularly  emphatic,  and  where 
an  expectation  of  repetition  may  be  built  up,  does  non¬ 
repetition  or  exchange  become  very  obvious.  But  the 
exchange  is  present  in  internal  rhyme  nevertheless. 

Take  for  example  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza 
of  the  poem  just  oAuoted: 

A  moment — We  uncertain  ste£ 

For  newness  of  the  night — 
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All  of  the  underlined  sounds  exchange;  even  though  the 
lines  contain  a  high  proportion  of  internal  rhyme,  some 
exchanged  sounds  appear  in  every  important  word* 

This  exchange  can  also  take  a  part  in  the 
interplay  of  rhyme  and  meaning  in  the  poem,  though  it 
cannot  play  its  part  so  noticeably  as  repetition*  The 
best  example  occurs  in  the  last  stanza.  There  Emily 
Dickinson  equates  "something  in  the  sight"  with  "Midnight" 
through  the  repeated  /m/,  /ai/,  /)  /,  and  /t/.  She  also 
suggests  that  "Life  steps  almost  straight":  that  after 
loss  or  amid  uncertainty  one  learns  how  to  become  equal 
to  the  demands  of  existence*  This  equation  the  rhyme 
parallels,  with  its  repeated  /s/!s  and  /t/Ts.  But  the 
passage  also  insists  that  "Life  steps  almost  straight", 
that  one  never  becomes  quite  equal  to  "stepping  straight", 
that  the  sight  "Adjusts  itself  to  Midnight”  only  imperfectly 
at  best*  The  exchange  in  the  lines  happily,  but  very 
subtly,  matches  this  imperfect  adjustment.  For  "something 
in  the  sight"  does  not  exactly  equal  "Midnight",  because 
exchanged  sounds  are  present;  in  the  last  line,  "Life" 
completely  exchanges  with  "straight";  and  exchanges  appear 
in  the  other  words  in  the  line. 

Relationships  between  rhyme  and  meaning  just  as 
close  as  those  I  have  discussed  in  this  chapter  exist 
throughout  Emily  Dickinson’s  poems.  Emily  Dickinson 
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constantly  exploits  the  rich  variety  of  repetition  and 
exchange  in  her  lines,  not  only  to  emphasize  and  unify, 
but  also,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  to  link  meanings,  to 
draw  ideas  together  while  allowing  them  to  keep  their 
identity  as  separate  ideas,  in  short,  to  use  rhyme 
metaphorically.  If  she  does  so  most  tellingly  in  her 
end-rhyme,  it  is  because  her  end  rhymes  stand  out  so  much, 
as  I  have  noted;  the  metaphorical  linking  through  rhyme 
acts  just  as  significantly,  if  less  noticeably,  within 
her  lines. 

This  interaction  between  rhymes  and  meanings  in 
Emily  Dickinson ’s  poetry — in  particular  in  the  linkage 
of  meanings  through  rhyme — finds  no  place  in  conventional 
prosody.  Surely  Emily  Dickinson’s  exploration  of  rhyme’s 
ability  to  alter,  join,  and  in  general,  enrich  meanings, 
proves  that  rhyme  goes  much  deeper  than  to  be  only  gild¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  poetry,  and  demonstrates  that 
rhyme’s  functioning  penetrates  far  into  the  meaning  of 
poetry  as  well. 
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19*  The  term  TTsound  metaphor11  is  used,  though  in 

connection  with  symbolic  values  of  the  qualities 
of  sounds  and  not  in  connection  with  rhyme,  in 
Wellek  and  Warren1 s  Theory  of  Literature,  p.130-1. 

20.  For  good  examples  of  Emily  Dickinsorfs  use  of  this 
kind  of  rhyme,  see  PEP. ,  number  1044,  P*  73$,  and 
1393,  p.  960. 

21.  See  PEP  number  100$,  p.  723,  for  a  particularly 
good  example.  Also  see  number  412,  p.  321; 

79,  p.  64;  and  409,  p.  31$. 

22.  PEP. ,  number  301,  p. 222-3* 

23*  PEP. ,  number  714,  p.  547*  See  also  number  203, 
p.  143;  number  94,  p*  74* 

24-  See  PEP. ,  number  31,  p.  29,  and  number  30,  p.26, 
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CHAPTER  V  :  EDITH  SITWELL  AS  A  CONTEMPORARY 
RHYME  USER  AND  THEORIST 


Wilfred  Owen,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  Emily 

Dickinson  may  be  classed  as  modern  poets  because  their 

influence  and  popularity  have  been  great  since  only  very 

recently.  All  three  had  died  by  1913,  when  Owen  was 

killed  in  the  first  world  war;  Hopkins  and  Dickinson 

actually  wrote  in  the  Victorian  period.  Sut  of  the 

three  poets,  only  Emily  ftickinson  was  much  known  before 

1913,  and  all  of  the  more  important  work  on  her  poetry 

has  appeared  since  that  time.'*'  Wilfred  OwenTs  poems 

were  published  in  1920,  and  1‘he  Poems  of  Wilfred  Owen 

2 

was  first  published  in  1931*  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins1 s 

3 

poems  did  not  appear  in  book  form  until  1913.  In 
short,  all  three  poets  have  been  recognized  as  important 
only  since  about  1920.  And  all  three  appear  in  most 
anthologies  of  modern  poetry. 

Edith  Sitwell  is  still  writing.  The  importance 
of  her  work  to  my  study  of  rhyme  is  twofold.  First, 
her  poems  provide  an  example  of  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the 
poetry  of  approximately  the  last  forty  years.  Secondly, 
Edith  Sitwell  writes  at  considerable  length  about  the 
function  of  rhyme  —  its  relation  to  meaning.  She  is 
both  a  contemporary  user  of  rhyme  and  a  non-traditional, 
contemporary  theorizer  about  it.  I  shall  discuss  her  use 
of  rhyme  first. 
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Edith  Sitwell Ts  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two 

periods.  The  first  includes  poems  she  wrote  up  to  "Gold 

Coast  Customs",  written  in  1929. ^  Most  of  these  early 

poems  carry  a  remarkable  weight  of  every  kind  of  rhyme. ^ 

A  good  example  of  these  early  pieces  is  "Fox  Trot": 

Old 

Sir 

Faulk, 

Tall  as  a  stork, 

Before  the  honeyed  fruits  of  dawn  were  ripe,  would  walk, 

And  stalk  with  a  gun 

The  reynard-coloured  sun, 

Among  the  pheasant-feathered  corn  the  unicorn  has  torn, 
forlorn  the 
Smock-faced  sheep 
Sit 
And 
Sleep; 

Periwigged  as  William  and  Mary,  weep  .  .  . 

T Sally,  Mary,  Mattie,  whatTs  the  matter,  why  cry?T 
The  huntsman  and  the  reynard-coloured  sun  and  I  sigh; 
T0h,  the  nursery-maid  Meg 
With  a  leg  like  a  peg 

Chased  the  feathered  dreams  like  hens,  and  when  they 
laid  an  egg 
In  the  sheepskin 
Meadows 
Where 

The  serene  King  James  would  steer 
Horse  and  hounds,  then  he 
From  the  shade  of  a  tree 

Picked  it  up  as  spoil  to  boil  for  nursery  tea,1  said  the 
mourners.  In  the 
Corn,  towers  strain, 

Feathered  tall  as  a  crane, 

And  whistling  down  the  feathered  rain,  old  Noah  goes 

again  - 

An  old  dull  mome 

With  a  head  like  a  pome, 

Seeing  the  world  as  a  bare  egg, 

Laid  by  the  feathered  air;  Meg 
Would  beg  three  of  these 
For  the  nursery  teas 

Of  Japhet,  Shem,  and  Ham;  she  gave  it 
Underneath  the  trees, 

Where  the  boiling 
Water 
Hissed, 

Like  the  goose-king's  feathered  daughter  —  kissed 
Pot  and  pan  and  copper  kettle 
Put  upon  their  proper  mettle, 

Lest  the  Flood  --  the  Flood  —  the  Flood  begin  again 
through  these!  6 
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Even  a  cursory  examination  cf  the  poem  discloses  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  kinds  of  rhyme  which  I  have 
discussed  in  previous  chapters.  Several  varieties 
of  end -*rhyme  appear,  as  well  as  alliteration,  rhyme 
of  sounds  within  words,  whole  word  rhyme,  full  internal 
rhyme,  and  even  internal  rhyme  patterns. 

However,  in  her  early  poems,  Edith  Sitwell  does 
not  use  these  varieties  of  rhyme  in  the  same  way  that 
Owen,  Hopkins  and  Dickinson  use  them.  For  one  thing, 
she  combines  her  rhyme  with  line  lengths  of  great 
variety  and  with  an  often  tTsing-songyTT  rhythm.  She 
uses  full  internal  rhyme  more  frequently  than  these 
earlier  poets  do. 

Most  important,  the  connection  between  rhyme  and 
meaning  in  Sitwell1 s  poetry  differs  from  the  connection 
between  rhyme  and  meaning  in  the  poetry  of  Owen ,  Hopkins 
and  Dickinson.  In  their  poetry  rhyme  plays  with  and 
against  more  or  less  clearly  articulated  meaning. 

Despite  such  items  as  Hopkins’s  highly  individual  voca¬ 
bulary,  or  Didkinson’s  very  compressed  poetic  style, 
a  reader  can  !make  sense1  of  the  poems  of  these  three 
writers.  He  can  extract  the  core  of  one  of  their 
poems1  meaning;  he  can  discover  in  it  a  paraphraseable 
message,  a  statement  which  he  can  express  in  a  logical 
way.  Edith  Sitwell’s  early  poems  differ  greatly  in 
this  respect.  She  herself  says  of  the  early  pieces 
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which  appeared  in  Facade ,  (of  which  f,Fox  TrotTT  is  one) 

that  they  TTare  abstract  poems  —  that  i$  they  are  patterns 

in  sound  . TT  She  adds, 

They  are,  too,  in  many  cases,  virtuoso 
exercises  in  technique  of  an  extreme  difficulty, 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  certain  studies 
by  Liszt  are  studies  in  transcendental  technique 
in  music.  7 

I  take  this  statement  to  mean  that  Sitwell1  s  earlier 
poems  are  1  non-sense1  poems;  that  their  abstractness  consists 
in  their  containing  no  recognizable  logical  meaning,  no 
translatable  statement.  Unlike  the  poems  of  the  three 
earlier  writers,  Sitwell1 s  early  poems  are  constructed  of 
images  and  suggestions  which  are  not  carried  by  any  consecutive 
argument,  narrative  or  description. 

As  a  result,  Edith  Sitwell’s  rhyme  finds  no  clear  mean¬ 
ing  with  which  it  may  react.  In  many  cases,  the  only 
connection  working  through  her  images  is  sound  connection, 
linking  set  up  by  repetition  of  sound.  Like  many  of  Edith 
Sitwell’s  early  pieces ,** Fox  Trotnseems  to  be  mainly  a  series 
of  apparently  arbitrarily  selected  rhymed  images.  Or  perhaps 
the  poem  may  be  compared  to  a  modern  painting,  in  which  the 
painter  has  disturbed  the  representational,  realistic 
elements  in  his  composition  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  and 
working  geometric  forms  or  colour  combinations  which  appeal 
to  him. 

At  a  glance,  rhyme  in  Edith  Sitwell’s  later  poems 
looks  very  much  like  the  rhyme  of  her  earlier  work. 9 
Of  her  later  work  she  says, 
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Now,  for  the  most  part,  I  use  lines  of  great 
length — these  need  considerable  technical 
control — sometimes  unrhymed,  but  with  occa¬ 
sional  rhymes,  assonances,  and  half-assonances, 
used,  outwardly  and  inwardly  in  the  lines,  to 
act  as  a  ground  rhythm. 10 

It  is  true  that  in  her  later  poems,  rhyme  is  combined 

11 

with  longer  lines,  and  frequently  there  is  no  end-rhyme 
at  all.  And  the  rhythm  which  accompanies  rhyme  is  no 
longer  "sing-songy" ,  but  like  Hopkins’s  sprung  rhythm,  a 
heavy  stress  pulse.  Nevertheless,  Edith  Sitwell  continues 
to  use  all  of  the  kinds  of  rhyme  found  in  her  earlier  poems. 
She  uses,  perhaps,  a  little  less  of  it;  but  her  rhyme 
continues  to  resemble  very  strongly,  superficially  at 
least,  the  rhyme  of  "Fox  Trot". 

Despite  this  apparent  similarity,  the  rhyme  in 
Edith  Sitwell’s  later  poems  actually  differs  very  profoundly 
from  the  rhyme  of  her  earlier  work.  "Still  Falls  the  Rain" 
provides  a  good  illustration: 

Still  falls  the  Rain — 

Dark  as  the  world  of  man,  black  as  our  loss — 

Blind  as  the  nineteen  hundred  and  forty  nails 
Upon  the  cross. 

Still  falls  the  Rain 

With  a  sound  like  the  pulse  of  the  heart  that  is 
changed  to  the  hammer-beat 
In  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  the  sound  of  the  impious 
feet 

On  the  Tomb: 

Still  falls  the  Rain 

In  the  Field  of  Blood  where  the  small  hopes  breed 
and  the  human  brain 

Nurtures  its  greed,  that  worm  with  the  brow  of  Cain. 
Still  falls  the  Rain 

At  the  feet  of  the  Starved  Man  hung  upon  the  Cross. 
Christ  that  each  day,  each  night,  nails  there,  have 
mercy  on  us — 

On  Dives  and  on  Lazarus: 

Under  the  Rain  the  sore  and  the  gold  are  as  one. 
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Still  falls  the  Rain — 

Still  falls  the  Blood  from  the  Starved  Man’s  wounded 
Side : 

He  bears  in  His  Heart  all  wounds, — those  of  the 
light  that  died, 

The  last  faint  spark 

in  the  self-murdered  heart,  the  wounds  of  the  sad 
uncomprehending  dark, 

The  wounds  of  the  baited  bear, — 

The  blind  and  weeping  bear  whom  the  keepers  beat 
On  his  helpless  flesh  0  .  •  the  tears  of  the  hunted 
hare. 

Still  falls  the  Rain — 

Then —  0  lie  leape  up  to  my  God:  who  pulles  me 
doune — 

See,  see  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  : 

It  flows  from  the  Brow  we  nailed  upon  the  tree 
Deep  to  the  dying,  to  the  thirsting  heart 
That  holds  the  fires  of  the  world, — dark-smirched 
with  pain 

As  Caesar’s  laurel  crown. 

Then  sounds  the  voice  of  One  who  like  the  heart 
of  man 

Was  once  a  child  who  among  beasts  has  lain — 

’Still  do  I  love,  still  shed  my  innocent  light, 
my  Blood,  for  thee. ’12 

The  difference  lies  not  in  the  poem’s  rhyme,  but 
in  its  meaning.  Here  we  have,  not  an  abstract  sequence 

of  images  tied  to  each  other  by  repetition,  but  an  ordered 
statement:  no  merely  logical  prose  message,  to  be  sure, 
the  poetry  is  enforced  with  a  geometrical  clarity. 

Accordingly,  the  rhyme  which  is  present  finds  something 
with  which  it  can  react.  The  rhymes  in  "Rain”,  ’’man”, 
’’nails”,  ’’human  brain”,  and  ’’Cain” .  in  ”Christ  that  each 
day,  each  night,  nails  there”,  for  example,  parallel  and 
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emphasize  the  connection  which  Sitwell  suggests  between 
the  bombing,  the  human  brain’s  greed,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ*  The  rain  of  bombs,  the  nails  on  the  cross,  and 
the  human  brain  share  the  /ei/  and  /n/  sounds  as  well  as 
terrible  evil*  In  the  last  two  stanzas  the  /ai/,  /i/, 

/s/  and  /t/  sounds  rhyme  to  draw  together  words  such  as 
"Christ’s",  "streams",  and  the  words  in  phrases  such  as, 

Deep  to  the  dying,  to  the  thirsting  heart 

’_Still  do  I  love,  sti  11  shed  my  innocent  light, 
my  Blood,  for  thee ’ 

The  interlacedrepetition  of  these  and  other  sounds  matches 
the  main  idea  of  the  end  of  the  poem:  the  blood  of  Christ 
"flows  *  .  *  deep  to  the  dying",  and  bridges  the  distance 
which  suffering  manfs  evil  has  put  between  him  and  God; 
and  the  words  which  describe  this  redemptive  action  are 
brought  together  by  their  rhyming  sounds.  Moreover,  the 
exchange  between  these  sounds  and  the  /ei/  and  /n/  which 
signalizes  the  evil  of  man’s  greed  stresses  the  disparity 
between  Christ  and  the  present  terrible  pain*  And  rhyme 
also  plays  against  meaning  in  the  poem  through  the  subtle 
altering  in  the  value  of  "Still  falls  the  Rain"  as  it  is 
repeated  in  a  different  context  in  each  stanza.  Indeed, 
though  the  same  kinds  of  rhyme  are  used  in  this  poem  as 
in  the  earlier  ones,  Sitwell  takes  advantage  of  the  repetition 
so  differently  that  she  appears  to  use  a  different  style 
of  rhyme. 
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As  a  theorist  about  rhyme,  Edith  Sitwell  diows 

herself  to  be  remarkably  aware  both  of  what  she  herself 

does  with  sound  and  of  what  other  poets  have  done  with  it. 

She  discusses  the  rhyme  technique  of  several  poets,  among 

13 

them  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  in  A  PoetTs  Notebook. 

She  also  finds  very  much  to  say  about  rhyme  in  her  own  work. 

Her  remarks  on  this  subject  appear  in  "Some  Notes  on  My 

Own  Poetry",  which  appears  both  in  her  Collected  Poems  and 

14  ~ 

Selected  Poems.  The  following  passage,  which  refers  to  "Fox 

Trot",  is  typical  of  Edith  Sitwell’s  rhyme  criticism: 

The  ground  rhythm  of  the  beginning  of  this 
poem  is  partly  the  result  of  the  drone  sounds 
in  the  first  lines,  the  dissonances,  so  subtle 
they  might  almost  be  assonances,  of  TFaulkT, 

’tali’,  ’stork’,  ’before’,  ’walk’ — each  having 
a  different  depth  of  darkness.  ’Tall’  and  the 
second  syllable  of  ’before’,  for  instance, 
while  the  sounds  differ  (though  with  an  almost 
incredible  faintness)  both  in  darkness  and  in 
length,  dip  much  deeper  in  both  cases  than  ’Faulk’ 
or  ’stork’,  while  the  sound  of  ’stork’  is  slightly 
darker  than  ’Faulk’.  All  these  drone  sounds 
seem  pleasant  country  shadows,  varying  slightly 
in  depth,  in  warmth,  in  length.  In  the  fifth 
and  seventh  lines,  the  words  ’honeyed’  and  ’reynard’ 
are  a  little  rounder  than  ’pheasant-feathered’, 
and  each  casts  a  little  dipping,  reversed 
shadow. ...  15 

Apparently  Edith  Sitwell  did  not  choose  words  only 
for  their  rhyme  when  she  composed  "Fox  Trot",  as  I  have 
suggested  she  did.  The  ability  of  repeated  sounds  to  be 
"drone  sounds",  to  "seem  pleasant  country  shadows",  to  vary  in 
"depth  of  darkness",  and  to  cast  "little  dipping,  reversed 
shadows"  evidently  governed  her  choice  quite  as  much  as 
repetition.  She  picked  the  sounds  of  her  rhymes  for  their 
suggestive  power.  By  "dissonances,  so  subtle  they  might 
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almost  be  assonances"  Sitwell  probably  means  rhymes  which 
are  nearly  exchanges,  or  exchanges  which  are  nearly 
rhyme.  Obviously,  Edith  Sitwell’s  approach  and  nomenclature 
differ  greatly  from  my  own--  and  from  that  of  anyone  else 
who  discusses  sound  in  poetry.  Her  description  of  her  use 
of  rhyme  is  imaginative —  poetic  rather  than  explanatory. 

When  discussing  the  rhyme  of  her  later  poems,  and  of  other 
poets,  Sitwell  uses  roughly  the  same  kind  of  approach, 
fhe  flights  of  interpretation  which  rise  from  her  ideas 
about  rhyme  do  not  belong  only  to  the  early  "abstract" 
poems,  though  with  later  poems  and  other  poets,  she  tend 
to  pay  more  attention  to  meaning  alone  and  less  to  the 
suggestive  power  of  rhymed  sounds.  In  general,  Edith 
Sitwell’s  rhyme  interpretation  both  provides  a  useful 
insight  into  what  she  attempts  in  her  poems,  and  shows 
her  to  be  quite  amazingly  self-conscious  about  rhyme 
as  part  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  V  :  FOOTNOTED 


1.  Emily  Dickinson  died  in  l£$6,  One  hundred  fifteen 
of  her  poems  were  published  November  twelfth,  1$90, 

(PEP ,  p.xiv)  and  the  rest  of  her  poems  were  printed 
in  1891,  1896,  1914,  1929,  1935,  1945  and  finally  in 
1955 * (PEP.)  (This  information  comes  from  WhicherTs 
This  Was  a  Poet,  p.  311-212,  and  from  p.xlv-xlviii , 

PEP) .  Whicher  (This  Was  a  Poet)  lists  three  books 

about  Dickinson,  which  appeared  in  1930.  Louis  Untermeyer 
(Modern  American  Poetry,  Harcourt  Brace,  New  York, 

1956,  "Mid  Century  Edition”  p.89-90)  says  that  after 
the  third  publication  of  Dickinson’s  poetry  (Poems — 

Third  Series,  I896),  "The  Public  taste  changed;  for 
thirty  years  little  was  heard  of  Emily  Dickinson  •  .  . 

An  occasional  article  [about  her]  appeared.  .  •  Her 
audience  grew,  but  gradually.  Suddenly,  in  1924, 

Emily  Dickinson  became  a  figure  of  international  im¬ 
portance.”  It  would  seem  that  Dickinson’s  importance 
was  not  really  recognized  before  1924,  at  the  earliest. 

2.  The  Poems  of  Wilfred  Owen,  1946  Edition,  reprinted  1955, 
’’Memoir”  by  Edmund  Blunden,  page  3* 

3.  Poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Third  Edition,  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  194$,  containing  ’’Preface”  and 
’’Notes”  of  the  First  Edition  (191$),  edited  by  Robert 
Bridges;  the  Third  Edition  is  edited  by  WH,  Gardner. 

In  his  "Introduction  to  the  Third  Edition”,  Gardner 
states,  ’’Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  died  in  l£$9  and  rose 
again  as  a  living  poet  in  191$.”  (p.xiii). 

4.  Edith  Sitwell,  "Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”,  in  Edith 
Sitwell,  Collected  Poems,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London, 

1957,  P*  xxxv.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  CP. 

5.  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  of  Sitwell’s  early  poems  are 
packed  with  rhyme.  All  of  them  are  noteworthy  for  their 
handling  of  rhyme,  but  some  contain  much  less  sound-repe¬ 
tition  than  pieces  like  ”Fox  Trot”  or  "Waltz”.  Indeed, 
Sitwell  says,  "In  most  of  the  Bucolic  Comedies , ”  (pub. 

in  1923  according  to  Louis  Untermeyer)  "there  are  no 
technical  experiments  ....”  ("Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”, 
CP.,  p.  xxix) .  In  any  case,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  rhyme  is  an  ingredient  of  Sitwell’s  poetic 
style,  so  much  as  with  how  her  use  of  rhyme  proves  her 
a  skilful  contemporary  user  of  sound-repetition. 
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6.  CP.,  p.  13 7-&* 

7*  TTSome  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”,  CP.,  p.  xvi. 

B.  CP. ,  p.  137,  1.8. 

9*  Sitwell  herself  as  much  as  admits  that  her 
writing  falls  into  two  periods.  She  says 
("Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”,  CP.,  pxli)) 

"After  TGold  Coast  Customs1,  I  wrote  no 
poetry  for  several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  long 
poem  called  TRomanceT,  and  one  poem  in  which  I  was 
finding  my  way.  Then  a  fter  a  year  of  war,  I  began  to  write 
again.  ...”  And  she  adds,  that  after  her  poems  written 
(supposedly)  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  "My  time  of 
experiments  was  done.”  It  would  seem  that  Edith  Sitwell 
views  her  earlier  work  as  experimental  to  a  greater  degree 
than  her  later  poems. 

10.  "Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”,  CP. ,  p.  xli.  "Assonances” 

I  take  to  be  vowel  rhymes.  "Half-assonances”  I  presume 
are  approximations  at  vowel  rhyme:  rhyme  of  similar 
vowels.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of 
Sitwell Ts  precise  intention  in  the  matter. 

11.  Edith  Sitwell  may  have  changed  this  practice  in  poems 
she  has  written  very  recently.  "The  Yellow  Girl” 

(The  Listener,  vol.  LXI,  No.  1557,  Jan.  29,  1959)  has 
very  short  lines. 

12.  CP.,  p.  272-3. 

13.  Edith  Sitwell,  A  Foet's  Notebook,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston,  1950:  p3-150;  p. 229-235- 

14.  Edith  Sitwell,  Selected  Poems,  Penguin  Books,  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex,  1952.  Both  CP  and  Selected  Poems  also 
contain  explanatory  footnotes  to  the  poems,  written  by 
Miss  Sitwell  herself.  "Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry” 
varies  slightly  in  content  in  the  two  books. 

15.  "Some  Notes  on  My  Own  Poetry”,  CP.,  p.  xxvii. 
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CHAPTER  VI  :  CONCLUSION  -  RHYME  IN  OTHER 
MODERN  POETRY  AND  ELSEWHERE  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


The  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  in  modern 
poetry  is  not  restricted  to  the  work  of  the  four  poets 
I  have  discussed.  Every  variety  of  internal  and  end 
rhyme  appears  frequently  in  much  modern  poetry.  And  as 
in  the  poetry  I  have  examined  in  previous  chapters,  this 
rhyme  reacts  with  meaning  in  ways  with  which  traditional 
prosody,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  cope.  I  shall  pick, 
from  the  work  of  various  widely  read  modern  poets,  examples 
of  rhyme  used  to  emphasize,  to  unify,  to  link  meanings,  to 
throw  meanings  into  dramatic  conflict,  or  otherwise  to 
alter  or  enrich  what  poems  express. 

One  most  influential  modern  poet  who  exploits  rhyme 
is  T.S.  Eliot.  Subtle  but  insistent  emphasis  and  a 
most  thoroughgoing  unity  are  produced  in  the  first  few  lines 
of  r,The  Hollow  Men”,  for  example,  by  sustained  rhyme  of 
/s/T  s: 

We  are  the  hollow  men 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas! 

Our  dried  voices,  when 

We  whisper  together 

Are  quiet  and  meaningless 

As  wind  in  dry  grass 

Or  rats1  feet  over  broken  glass 

In  our  dry  cellar. 1 

Repetitions  of/l/  and  entire  words  also  contribute  to 
this  emphasis  and  unity.  The  /s/Ts  in  at  least  one 
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one  place  also  help  to  link  meanings.  Repetition  of 
/s/,  together  with  /w/  and  /ai/,  parallels  the  comparison 
which  Eliot  makes  between  "dried  voi£es”  which  "whisper 
together”  and 


•  .  .  wind  in  dry  grass 
Or  rat£f  feet  over  broken  glass 
In  our  dry  £ellar 

Both  halves  of  the  comparison  share  the  quality  of  being 

Tf quiet”  and  ”Meaningless” .  and  both  audibly  demonstrate 

the  sharing  by  containing  the  same  sounds.  Again,  in 

the  following  lines  from  ”The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock” 

we  find  rhyme  very  cleverly  employed  to  enrich  meaning: 

No!  I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet,  nor  was  meant  to  be; 

Am  an  attendant  lord,  one  that  will  do 
To  swell  a  progress,  start  a  scene  or  two, 

Advise  the  prince;  no  doubt,  an  easy  tool, 
Deferential,  glad  to  be  of  use, 

Politic,  cautious,  and  meticulous; 

Full  of  high  sentence,  but  a  bit  obtuse; 

At  times,  indeed,  almost  ridiculous — 

Almost,  at  times,  the  Fool. 

The  words  with  which  the  speaker  describes  himself,  such 
as,  ”one  that  will  do  to  swell  a  progress”,  ”an  easy  tool”, 
”meticulous” ,  ”obtuse”,  "almost  .  .  .  the  Fool”,  contain  the 
same  rhyming  sounds.  These  rhymes  help  stress  the  mediocre 
incompetence  of  the  speaker.  And  they  impart  to  the  passage 
a  very  useful  kind  of  unity:  the  speaker  heaps  a  pile  of 
similar  meaning  and  similar  sounding  epithets  all  on  his  own 
single  head.  He  is  all  of  these  things,  but  all  of  them 
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really  amount  to  the  same  thing:  slightly  useful, 
but  second-rate. 

Another  important  modern  user  of  rhyme  is 
Dylan  Thomas.  The  vigour  and  rich  vividness  of  his 
poetry  owes  much  to  very  frequent  repetition  of  sound, 
as  his  recorded  reading  of  his  own  work  testifies. 

The  last  stanza  of  "Fern  Hill"  provides  a  good  example 
of  how  Thomas1  lines  profit  from  the  rhyme  woven  so  thickly 
through  them: 

Nothing  I  cared,  in  the  lamb  white  days,  that  time 

would  take  me 

Up  to  the  swallow-thronged  loft  by  the  shadow  of 

my  hand, 

In  the  moon  that  is  always  rising, 

Nor  that  riding  to  sleep 

I  should  hear  him  fly  with  the  high  fields 

And  wake  to  the  farm  forever  fled  from  the  childless 

land. 

Oh  as  I  was  young  and  easy  in  the  mercy  of  his 

means , 

Time  held  me  green  and  dying  3 

Though  I  sang  in  my  chains  like  the  sea. 

In  the  villanelle,  "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  that  Good  Night", 

Thomas  capitalizes  on  the  fact  that  the  form  allows  only 

two  end-rhymes  to  reinforce  his  meaning  very  skillfully: 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night, 

Old  age  should  burn  and  rave  at  close  of  day; 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

Though  wise  men  at  their  end  know  dark  is  right, 
Because  their  words  had  forked  no  lightning  they 
Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 
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Good  men,  the  last  wave  by,  crying  how  bright 
Their  frail  deeds  might  have  danced  in  a  green  bay, 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

Wild  men  who  caught  and  sang  the  sun  in  flight, 

And  learn,  too  late,  they  grieved  it  on  its  way, 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 

Grave  men,  near  death,  who  see  with  blinding  sight 

Blind  eyes  could  blaze  like  meteors  and  be  gay, 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

And  you,  my  father,  there  on  the  sad  height, 

Curse,  bless  me  now  with  your  fierce  tears,  I  pray* 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. ^ 

Here  the  /ai/  and  /ei/  sounds  which  appear  in  the 

end- rhymes  also  recur  within  lines  throughout  the  poem. 

Dylan  Thomas  utilizes  this  repetition  by  in  general  letting 

the  /ei/  sound  signalize  the  complaint  against  death  which 

he  makes,  and  the  precious  might-have-dones  of  man’s  life  whose 

possible  execution  death  cancels:  t!01d  age  should  burn  and 

rave  at  close  of  day" ,  "Their  frail  deeds  might  have  danced 

in  a  green  bay",  "Blind  eyes  could  blaze  like  meteors  and  be 

gay".  At  the  same  time  he  roughly  equates  the  /ai/  sound 

with  death  and  the  loss  it  brings:  "that  good  night",  "dark  is 

rigjit",  "who  see  the  blinding  sight/ Blind  eyes  could  blaze", 

"my  father,  there  on  the  sad  height".  The  contrast,  the  exchange 

between  these  frequently  rhyming  sounds  intensifies  the 

opposition  to  death  and  dying  which  the  poem  so  forcibly 

expresses.  This  exchange,  present  throughout  the  poem, 

Thomas  takes  advantage  of  most  emphatically  in  the  repeated 

line,  "Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light". 
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Thomas  drives  home  the  exchange  between  /ei/  and  /ai/  so 

strongly  that  it  becomes  an  opposition  which  admirably  matches 

his  fiercely  indignant  opposition  to  the  TTdying  of  the  light". 

W.H.  Auden  is  another  important  modern  poet  who  uses 

many  different  kinds  of  rhyme.  The  refrain  of  "It's  No  Use 

Raising  a  Shout",  for  instance,  provides  an  excellent 

example  of  the  use  of  repetition  of  entire  words  and  phrases. 

With  insistence  monotonously  approxpriate  to  the  day-in-day-out 

frustration  the  poem  expresses,  Auden  chants  over  and  over: 

Here  am  I,  here  are  you:  5 

But  what  does  it  mean?  What  are  we  going  to  do? 

The  first  stanza  of  "September  1,  1939"  is  another  good 

example  of  Auden* s  use  of  rhyme: 

I  sit  in  one  of  the  dives 

On  Fifty-Second  Street 

Uncertain  and  afraid 

As  the  clever  hopes  expire 

Of  a  low  dishonest  decade:  1.5 

Waves  of  anger  and  fear 

Circulate  over  the  bright 

And  darkened  lands  of  the  earth, 

Obsessing  our  private  lives; 

The  unmentionable  odour  of  death 
Offends  the  September  night. 6  1.10 

Rhyme  connections  play  throughout  the  lines.  The  end- 
rhyme  in  lines  eight  and  ten  produces  the  very  striking  colli¬ 
sion  of  "earth"  and  "death":  The  collision  appropriately 

parallels  AudenTs  suggestion  that  earth  is  becoming  only  too 
intimately  acquainted  with  death  and  destruction  .  Other 
rhyme —  in  particular  of  /ai/,  /t/,  /d/,  /n/ —  pushes  into 
dramatic  conflict  the  earths  "bright  and  darkened  lands", 
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11  our  private  livesTt,  and  death fs  "unmentionable  odour",  which 
TTof fends  the  September  night ,T.  This  conflict  also  serves 

Auden Ts  sense  very  well:  for  he  says  that  "waves  of  anger  and 
fear  .  .  •  obsess" — clash  with — "our  private  lives";  and 
the  "odour  of  death"  "offends" — opposes--  the  normal  peace  of 
the  autumn  night. 

Yet  another  contemporary  poet  who  exploits  rhyme  is 

Robert  Graves,  whose  "Ogres  and  Pygmies"  contains  a  cleverly 

managed  use  of  exchange.  In  describing  the  "Ogres",  who 

apparently  are  the  ancients,  the  classics,  Graves  writes: 

So  many  feats  they  did  to  admiration: 

With  their  enormous  throats  they  sang  louder 
Than  ten  cathedral  choirs,  with  their  grand  yards 
Stormed  the  most  rare  and  obstinate  maidenheads, 

With  their  strong-gutted  and  capacious  bellies 
Digested  stones  and  glass  like  ostriches.  7 

The  lines  contain  much  rhyme,  most  emphatically  of  /g/,  /l/, 

/st/,  /m/  and  /n/.  The  "Pygmies"  who  represent  modern  writers, 

commentators  and  critics,  are  described,  in  contrast,  in  lines 

whose  predominant  rhymes  are  of  /p /,  /s/,  /t/,  /k/,  /d/  and  /l/. 

And  unlike  the  "Ogres",  the  "Pygnies"  are 

•  .  •  sweet-cupid-lipped  and  tassel-yarded 
Delicate-stomached  dwellers 
In  Pygmy  Alley  .  8 

The  emphatic  exchange  between  most  of  these  rhyming  sounds  used 
to  describe  the  "Ogres"  and  those  used  for  the  "Pygmies11  thus  rein¬ 
forces  the  difference  between  the  two  which  Graves  heavily 
underlines  by  making  the  "lips",  "yards"  and  "bellies"  of  each 
violently  different. 
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The  list  might  also  include  William  Empson,  and 
William  Butler  Yeats.  In  "Igno ranee  of  Death",  for  example, 
Empson  states: 

Because  we  have  neither  hereditary  nor  direct 
knowledge  of  death 

It  is  the  trigger  of  the  literary  manTs  biggest  gun 

And  we  are  happy  to  equate  it  to  any  conceived  calm. 9 

In  the  second  line  "trigger",  "literary"  and  "biggest  gun"  are 
pulled  together  quite  strongly  by  the  rhyme  of  /r/,  ///,  /g/. 

The  repeated  /k/  in  the  next  line  does  much  the  same  thing 
while  helping  to  identify  death  with  every  possible  state  of 
rest.  Yeats  has  "Crazy  Jane",  in  "Crazy  Jane  Talks  with  the 
Bishop",  insist  that 

TFair  and  foul  are  near  of  kin, 

Ana  fair  needs  fouIT.  10 

The  link  produced  by  the  rhyme  of  / f/  helps  promote  the 
connection  between  "fair"  and  "foul"  which  Yeats  wishes  to  stress. 

But  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  in  poetry  is  by  no 
means  solely  a  modern  invention.  Though  kinds  of  end  rhyme 
other  than  perfect  are  rather  new  to  English  verse,  perfect  end 
rhyme  has  long  been  part  of  very  much  poetry.  Alliteration  has 
been  both  known  and  used  (though  seldom  so  extensively  as 
Hopkins  uses  it)  for  centuries.  And  many  poets,  from  very 
early  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  have  strengthened 
emphasis  and  unity,  linked  meanings,  and  in  general  enriched 
both  the  sound  texture  and  the  matter  of  their  poetry  with 
the  other  kinds  of  internal  rhyme. 
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The  following  lines  have  been  known  and  admired  for  more 

than  three  hundred  years: 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

No  nightingale.  Look  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops* 

I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die*  11 

That  Shakespeare  has  packed  the  lines,  particularly  the 

fourth  and  fifth,  with  interlocking  connections  set  up 

by  the  very  thick  internal  rhyme,  has,  as  far  as  I  know, 

completely  escaped  notice.  Yet  the  rhyme  is  no  less 

present,  or  effective,  for  that  reason.  The  rhyme  of  the 

following  lines  also  merits  notice: 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  12 

The  linkages  produced  by  the  /b/Ts  in  the  second  and  third 

lines  are  particularly  effective.  And  surely  Milton  owes 

the  incisive  emphasis  of  the  last  line,  to  the  rhyme  of 

/s/ ,  ///  and  /n/ . 

Kinds  of  rhyme  other  than  end-rhyme  and  alliteration 

have  also  occasionally  been  noticed  in  the  lines  of  other 

poets,  though  rhyme ’s  relation  to  meaning  only  very  rarely 

receives  adequate  examination.  W.J.  Bate,  for  example,  and 

also  E.C.  Pettet,  discuss  internal  rhyme  patterns  in  the  poetry 

13 

of  Keats.  Kenneth  Burke,  with  nomenclature  and  approach 

somewhat  different  from  my  own,  discovers  a  wealth  of  internal 

14 

rhyme  in  the  poetry  of  Coleridge.  Edith  Sitwell  finds  internal 
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rhyme  in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  as  well  as  in  the  poetry 

15 

of  Shakespeare  and  others*  W.K.  Wimsatt,  one  of  the  few 
critics  to  examine  rhyme  and  meaning  instructively,  dis¬ 
cusses  end-rhyme,  end-rhyme  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  even 
16 

internal  rhyme.  As  I  noted  in  Chapter  III,  one  of  the  chief 
influences  which  lead  to  Hopkins’s  use  of  internal  rhyme  is 
supposedly  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of  rhyme  throughout 
English  literature.  It  would  appear  that  poets  have  not 
been  slow  to  exploit  rhyme,  even  though  critics  have  generally 
neglected  analysis  of  rhyme  and  its  functioning. 

Such  analysis  is  valuable  not  only  because  all 
kinds  of  rhyme  receive  more  frequent  use  than  is  generally 
thought,  and  alter  meaning  in  ways  usually  overlooked. 
Tabulation  of  any  poetTs  practice  with  rhyme  can  also  give 
less  important  but  still  useful  information  for  the  assessment 
of  his  style.  If  we  know  what  kinds  of  rhyme  a  poet  uses, 
and  how  often,  we  have  data  which  can  help  us  see  why  his 
verse  is  "smooth"  or  "smooth-textured",  "virile",  "melodious", 
"discordant",  "rugged",  "strong",  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Rhyme  analysis  supplies  some  of  the  facts  needed  before  we 
can  justifiably  use  the  general  terms  which  are  inevitable 
in  describing  style.  Thus  Hopkins Ts  very  frequent  use  of 
alliteration  and  internal  rhyme  patterns,  and  Emily  Dickinson Ts 
use  of  exchange  in  rhyme,  take  place  beside  items  such  as 
Milton’s  use  of  inversions  in  sentence  structure,  and 
Pope’s  use  of  poetic  diction.  And  not  only  may 
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a  poet  handle  rhyme  in  ways  all  his  own.  The  manner  in 
vfoich  his  rhyme  combines  with  his  other  habits  or  style  may 
also  be  distinctive.  For  example,  Emily  Dickinson’s  use 
of  exchange  in  end-rhyme  and  her  use  of  alliteration  are 
characteristic  of  her  style.  And  so  is  the  combination  of  her 
ways  of  using  rhyme  with  her  employment  of  short  lines  and 
frequent  pauses.  For  these  reasons ,  throughout  my  dis¬ 
cussion  of  rhyme  in  the  poetry  of  Owen,  Hopkins,  Emily 
Dickinson  and  Edith  Sitwell,  I  have  made  occasional  mention  of 
the  extent  to  which  various  kinds  of  rhyme  are  characteristic 
of  each  poet’s  work.  I  have  not  tried  to  describe  all  of 
the  style  of  any  one  of  the  four  poets.  But  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  how  much  rhyme  enters  into  the  stylistic  ’’inscape”, 
the  original  way  of  expression,  of  each. 

There  is  of  course  much  more  to  be  said  about  rhyme 
than  I  have  said  in  this  study.  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
how  often  and  in  what  manner  other  poets  beside  Owen,  Hopkins, 
Emily  Dickinson  and  Edith  Sitwell  exploit  the  varieties  of 
rhyme  and  their  ability  to  modify  sense.  Research  concerning 
kinds  of  rhyme  other  than  those  I  have  studied  might  also 
be  valuable,  in  particular  research  concerning  the  ”cognate” 
rhye,  or  rhyme  of  related  sounds,  which  Kenneth  Burke 
discusses.  The  relationship  of  rhyme  to  meaning  needs  to  be 
much  more  thoroughly  explored.  For  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
rhyme  possesses  much  importance.  It  is  not  least  among 
the  ingredients  of  poetry.  Therefore,  the  better  we 
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understand  rhyme  and  its  working  the  more  fully  we  can 
appreciate,  and  understand,  the  beauties  of  the  art  which 
is  so  easily  taken  for  granted.  There  will  be  less  likeli¬ 
hood  of  our  dismissing  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  poetTs 
craft,  less  likelihood  of  our  refusing  to  pay  the  price  of  careful 
examination  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  poetry,  if 
we  work  to  understand  rhyme,  rather  than  do  what  Mr.  H.W.  Wells 
does  when  he  says  of  Emily  Dickinson's  verse: 

.  .  •  To  dissect  consonants  and  vowels,  to 
tear  syllables  apart,  and  separate  sound 
from  sound,  allures  the  angry  and  ravenous 
critic  but,  like  a  diet  of  pebbles,  nauseates 
and  fatigues  the  sympathetic  reader.  Analysis 
of  sound  in  poetry  easily  becomes  too  microscopic; 
scientific  zeal  discovers  a  notorious  pitfall. 

The  poet,  like  a  diabolically  sagacious  ghost, 
leads  his  pursuer  over  an  abyss.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  few 
expressive  and  well  contrasted  phrases  of  unusual 
splendor  and  beauty  on  which  to  ponder,  acknowledging 
the  great  importance  of  sound  texture  in  distinguished 
poetry  •  •  v..but  realizing  also  the  tedium  of  protracted 
analysis.  /Mj%  Wells  here  repeats  a  few  scattered  lines 
from  Emily  Dickinsons  poetry./  17 

Surely  poetry  is  worth  "protracted  analysis".  Surely, 

before  we  can  really  "acknowledge  the  importance  of  sound 

texture  in  poetry",  we  must  know  what  we  acknowledge,  and 

why.  Poetry  is  no  less  a  delight  when  we  know  just  how 

and  what  it  is.  If  poetry  itself  is  important,  it  is 

important  enough  that  we  need  to  throw  as  much  light  as  we 

can  on  every  facet  of  the  poetTs  art.  The  diamond  shines 

best  when  all  of  its  facets  take  as  much  light  as  possible. 
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Appendix  I:  Methods  of  Plotting  Internal  Rhyme 

In  collecting  material  for  this  study,  I 
experimented  with  several  ways  of  plotting  internal 
rhyme.  I  tried  a-b  symbols,  numbers,  phonetic  symbols, 
and  symbols  of  my  own  devising,  as  follows.  (The  line  is 
from  Wilfred  OwenTs  "From  my  Diary,  July  1914n)* 

1.  Leaves 

murmuring  by  myriads  in  the  shimmering  trees, 
cdecdefg  c  e  b  cdefg  ab 

2.  Leaves 

1  2 

murmuring  by  myriads  in  the  shimmering  trees. 
34534567  35  2  34567  12 

3*  livz 

ragrm^ri!)  bai  rairiae-dz  /n  triz. 

4#  Leaves 

murmuring  by  myriads  in  the  shimmering  trees. 
-xoztxoa  I  z  o  -  z  xo/y  ^  — 

With  Owen  I  used  the  fourth  method  for  collecting  data, 
but  rejected  it  in  writing  Chapter  II.  I  rejected  the 
method  because  invented  symbols  seemed  to  me  no  clearer 
than  any  of  the  other  systems  of  notation,  and  because 
invented  symbols  have  two  further  disadvantages:  1.  being 
unfamiliar,  they  require  a  reader  to  spend  some  time  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  their  use;  2.  each  symbo^oes  not 
always  stand  for  the  same  sound —  may  stand  for  /b/ 

on  one  occasion,  /i/  on  another,  and  so  on.  However, 
this  system  is  better  than  none,  because  like  any  of  the 
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systems,  it  makes  repetitions  of  sound  apparent  to  the 
eye*  An  analyzer  can  see  the  rhyme  1  all  at  once1,  and 
does  not  have  to  rely  on  his  ear  and  memory  alone. 

I  rejected  the  second  method  also,  because  of 
the  danger  of  confusing  numbers  with  footnote  numbers.  In 
addition,  I  wanted  to  reserve  numbers  for  indicating  similar 
sounds,  thus: 

church--  should —  journal 

a  a  a  a 

1  2 

I  decided  finally  to  simply  italicize  or  to  use 
no  system  wherever  possible,  but  to  use  both  systems  one 
and  three,  that  is  both  letter  and  phonetic  symbols,  where 
some  kind  of  notation  seemed  necessary.  The  advantages  of 
using  both  systems  are  as  follows.  1.  Letter  symbols, 
being  already  frequently  used  to  describe  end-rhyme  patterns, 
are  easy  to  become  accustomed  to.  2.  Since  letter  symbols 
are  already  used  to  describe  end-rhyme  patterns,  their  being 
also  used  for  internal  rhyme  suggests  that  end-rhyme  and 
internal  rhyme  are  essentially  the  same  thing.  3*  Phonetic 
symbols  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  re@©gnized  as  sound 
symbols.  More  than  any  other  kind  of  symbol  they  draw 
attention  to  the  sounds  of  words.  4*  Each  phonetic  symbol 
always  stands  for  the  same  sound:  /i/  always  represents  the 
vowel  sound  found  in  the  second  syllable  of  machine,  in  keep , 
in  beat.  There  are  also  some  disadvantages  to  my  using  these 
two  systems.  1.  Letter  symbols  may  cause  some  confusion 
by  being  the  same  symbols  used  in  the  original  spelling  of 
a  passage  which  is  analyzed.  2.  Letter  symbols  are  not 
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easy  to  recognize  as  sound  symbols,  as  phonetic  signs  are. 


3.  With  letter  symbols  a,  for  example,  will  sometimes  stand 
for  one  sound,  sometimes  another.  4*  Very  few  people  are 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  International  Phonetic  System, 
which  I  have  adapted  for  use  in  this  study;  it  must  therefore 
be  learned.  My  using  no  system  at  all  or  simply  italicizing 
wherever  possible,  results  from  these  disadvantages* 
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Appendix  II:  Phonetic  Symbols  Used  in  this  Thesis 


1.  Vowels 


Symbol 

Words  Containing  the 

Sound  for  which  Each 

Symbol  Stands 

N 

beat ,  greet,  machine 

/'/ 

bit 

/ei/ 

nmne 

/£/ 

get 

that  (accepted  as  equivalent  to  /a/ 
as  in  aunt) 

N 

father  (accepted  as  equivalent  to  fo/ 
as  in  cot) 

111 

murmur} (both  sounds  accepted  as 
\  equivalent) 

N 

murmur  ' 

M 

pool ,  tune 

M 

put ,  shook 

Ml 

but ,  come 

M 

note ,  roam 

/>/ 

cot,  not  (usually  used  for  /a./ —  see 
above) 

H 

about,  round,  town 

/ai/ 

mine,  height,  sign,  tr£ 

/c/  or  /i>)/ 

boy,  noise 

2.  Consonants 

!'U 

£et,  tune  (/tjun/) 

/«/ 

wine,  one  (accepted  as  equivalent  to 
/hw/  as  in  whine) 

N 

but 

/p/ 

£Ut 

A/ 

take 
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/d/ 

M 

hi 

/m/ 

N 

M 

hi 

hi 

hi 

/V 

h/ 

hi 

hi 

W 

fit? 

W 

N 

N 

h! 


dot 

£Ow,  keep 
£irl,  sag 
mine ,  hymn 

lean  (sometimes  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  /(?/  —  see  helow) 

sing 

father,  phonetic 
valve 

thin,  thought,  breath) (both  sounds 

1  accepted  as 
breathe,  the  )  equivalent) 

hiss,  sing^(both  sounds  accepted  as 
(  equivalent) 
hi£,  lives^ 


shine 
azure 
church 
general 
had,  hold 
low,  call 
right,  singer 


( these 
sounds 
accepted 
as 

approximate 

equivalents) 
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Appendix  III;  Table  of  Relative  Overtone  Pitches 
of  Vowels 

This  table  is  taken  from  Margaret  Schlaugh, 

Modern  English  and  American  Poetry,  C.A.  Watts  and  Go. 

Ltd.,  London,  1956,  p.  172.  The  kind  of  pitch  meant 
is  the  "resonant",  TtwhisperedTt ,  "overtone",  or  "characteristic" 
pitch  of  vowels.  This  pitch  is  more  or  less  constant  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  vowel  is  sung,  shouted,  whispered  or  merely 
spoken.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  pitches  given  are  relative, 
and  not  "absolute”  pitches  in  vibrations  per  second.  The 
table  serves  as  a  useful  guide  to  show  which  vowels  are  "low" 
or  "high". 


N 

2 

A/  6 

N 

22 

A  «/l0,24 

/o/ 

2 

/>/  6 

/./ 

24 

/A/22,24 

/V 

4 

hx]  6 

IM 

26 

M 

4 

A/13 

/, ?u/ 

24, 

2 

bi 

6 

4/21 

Ai/ 

6, 

24 

This  table  differs  from  Appendix  II  as  follows. 

/$*/  is  the  same  as  /j/  in  Appendix  II 
/e/  has  no  equivaleht  in  Appendix  II;  /ei/  is 
very  close. 

/iu/  has  no  equivalent  in  Appendix  II. 

/£,/  is  equivalent  to  /#*/  in  Appendix  II 
/ &}/  is  equivalent  to  /ai/  in  Appendix  II 
The  table  does  not  list  the  diphthong  /^/ 

According  to  the  values  given  j aj  and  /u/,  the  numbers  for 
IollI  should  be  £,2« 
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Appendix  IV:  Internal  Rhyme  Patterns  in  the  Poetry 
of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

Hopkins’s  internal-rhyme  patterns  are  of  two  general 
kinds:  ’’simple"  and  "complex".  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
early  use  of  simple  internal-rhyme  pattern  by  Hopkins  appears 
in  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Deutschland": 

Thou  mastering  me 
God!  giver  of  breath  and  bread; 

Worid’s  strand,  sway  of  the  sea; 

Lord  of  living  and  dead; 

Thou  hast  bound  bones  and  veins  in  me,  fastened  me  flesh, 
And  after  it  almost  unmade,  what  with  dread, 

Thy  doing:  and  dost  thou  touch  me  afresh? 

Over  again  I  feel  thy  finger  and  find  thee. 

(Number  28,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland" 
Stanza  I) 

The  first  pattern  appears  in  line  two,  in  "breath 
and  bread",  where  sequence  /b-r-£/  is  twice  repeated. 

Described  in  conventional  end-rhyme  notation,  this 
pattern  becomes  abc  abc.  In  line  three,  "World’s  strand, 
sway  .  .  .  sea"  forms  a  pattern  abbaa  in  the  repeated 
/w/’s  and  /s/’s.  Line  four’s  "Lord  .  .  .  living  .  .  « 
dead"  gives  us,  in  the  /l/’s  and  /d/’s,  ababb.  In  line 
five,  "bound  bones  .  .  .  veins  .  .  .  fastened  .  .  . 
flesh, "yields ,  in  the  sequence  /b-n-d-b-n-n-f-n-d-f/, 
the  pattern  abcabbdb  cd.  In  this  line  the  repeated 
"roe’s"  also  combine  with  the  pattern.  In  the  next  two 
lines  there  are  no  patterns,  unless  we  view  the  /d/’s  of. 
both  lines  as  forming  an  aaaaa  sequence.  However,  in 
the  last  line,  "feel  .  .  .  finger  .  .  .  find  ..." 
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gives  us  aabab ,  or  rather,  since  the  /jy/  of  "finger" 
only  approximates  the  /n/  of  "find",  aabab^  Similar 
patterns  occur  throughout  Hopkins1 s  poetry.  Such  patterns 
occur  very  often  in  poems  neither  "early"  nor  "late"  and 
only  slightly  less  frequently  in  other  poems.  Hopkins 


uses  patterns  to  such  an  extent,  even  in  his  earliest  and 
latest  poems,  that  to  cite  only  a  few  examples  is  to  be 
misleading.  Examples  cannot  really  demonstrate  the 
frequency  of  simple  patterns  in  Hopkins ’s  poetry.  It 
is  easier  to  see  how  Hopkins’s  patterns  vary.  The  patterns 
of  the  stanza  just  quoted  differ  considerably;  omitting 
the  rather  complex  order  of  repetition  in  line  five,  the 
orders,  or  sequences  of  repetition  of  sound  are,  abcabc , 
abbaa,  ababb,  acbab.  Hopkins  uses  many  more  pattern  forms, 
not  only  in  his  poetry  as  a  whole,  but  in  single  pieces, 


such  as  "The  Soldier": 

Yes.  Why  do  we  all,  seeing  of  a  soldier,  bless  him?  bless 
Our  redcoats,  our  tars?  Both  these  being,  the  greater  part, 
But  frail  clay,  nay  but  foul  clay.  Here  it  is:  the  heart, 
Since,  proud,  it  calls  the  calling  manly,  gives  a  guess 
That,  hopes  that; makesbelieve ,  the  men  must  be  no  less; 

It  fancies,  feigns,  deems,  dears  the  artist  after  his  art; 
And  fain  will  find  as  sterling  all  as  all  is  smart, 

And  scarlet  wear  the  spirit  of  w^r  the're  express. 

(Number  63,  "The  Soldier"  1.  1-8) 


In  the  excerpt,  an  abab  pattern  appears  in  line 


In  line  eight,  an  abc 


seven  in  "fain 


find". 
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pattern  appears  in  the  /s/’s,  /r/’s  and  /t/’s 
of  "scarlet  •  •  •  spirit".  An  abaab  pattern  appears 
in  the  /t/’s  and  /r/’s  of  "greater  part"  in  line  two, 
and  an  abab  pattern  in  "all,  seeing  ...  soldier" 
of  line  one.  In  line  one,  the  abab  and  abba  pattern  are 
combined:  "all  seeing  of  a  soldier,  bless  him?  bless" 
repeats  /l/’s  and  /s/’s  in  the  order  /l-s-s-l-l-s-l-s/, 
so  the  sequence  is  abbaabab.  A  slightly  more  complex 
pattern  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  line  six,  whose 
"fancies,  feigns"  has  the  sequence  /f-n-s-f-n-s/  or  abcabc. 

The  same  order  of  sounds  appears  in  line  five’s  "makesbelieve , 
the  men  must  be"  in  the/m-b-i-i-m-m-b-i/.  However,  the 
second  /i/  sound  of  "makesbelieve"  and  in  the  /m/  of  "men" 
are  rhymes  in  addition  to  the  pattern,  which  is  really, 
therefore,  abccaabc.  Another  somewhat  more  complex  pattern 
emerges  from  line  three’s  "frail  clay,  nay  but  foul  clay", 
in  the  sequence  /f-ei-l-k-l-ei-ei-f-l-k-l-ei/:  the  pattern 
is  abcdcbbacdcb.  Finally,  line  eight’s  "sterling  all  as 
all  is  smart"  yields,  in  the  rhymed  /s/’s,  /t/’s  and  /l/’s, 
the  pattern  abccacaab. 

Hopkins’s  internal-rhyme  patterns  vary  in  the 
rest  of  his  poems  in  much  the  same  way.  The  patterns  abab ,  abba, 
abcabc ,  occur  more  often  than  do  the  somewhat  more  complex 
varieties.  but  sequences  glmilar  to  the  abcdcbbacdcb^  of  . line 


three  and  the  abccacaab  of  line  eight,  also  appear  very 
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frequently.  In  general,  Hopkins’s  organization  of 
simple  internal  rhyme  pattern  is  such  that  he  uses 
any  and  all  possible  combinations  of  up  to  four  different 
sounds. 

When  Hopkins  rhymes  more  than  about  four  sounds 
in  a  sequence  his  patterns  become  more  complex.  Complex 
patterns  also  tend  to  occupy  more  than  one  line.  Whereas 
simple  patterms  in  Hopkins’s  poetry  generally,  though  not 
always,  end  within  or  at  the  end  of  the  line,  complex  ones 
may  run  on  for  even  three  or  more  lines.  In  addition, 
such  patterns,  where  they  appear  in  Hopkins’s  verse,  make 
it  seem  very  richly  dressed  in  sound.  Complex  sequences 
may  contain  as  many  repetitions  of  sounds  as  do  simpler 
ones,  and  also  repeat  a  greater  number  of  different  sounds. 
Thus  the  passages  in  Hopkins’s  verse  which  are  woven  in 
complex  repetition  seem  quite  heavily  orchestrated.  Indeed, 
complex  patterns  are  to  simple  sequences,  in  the  poems  of 
Hopkins,  as  the  orchestration  of  a  symphony  is  to  the 
scoring  of  a  quartet.  Both  kinds  of  organization,  the 
first  of  repeated  sound,  the  second  of  music,  affect  the 
ear  considerably;  but  the  greater  the  number  of  sounds 
repeated,  or  of  instruments  playing,  the  more  does  the 
effect  on  the  ear  tend  to  richness  and  even  luxuriance. 
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One  of  the  best  poems  for  illustrating  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  simple  and  complex  patterns  is  "The  Woodlark"* 
Hopkins  sets  this  piece  in  both  varieties  of  internal  pattern. 
For  the  first  nineteen  lines  he  describes  hearing  the  birds 
song  and  what  he  imagines  the  bird  to  say.  From  line  eleven 
the  bird  Speaks1: 

I  am  the  little  woodlark. 

The  skylark  is  my  cousin  and  he 
Is  known  to  men  more  than  me. 

Round  a  ring,  around  a  ring 

And  while  I  sail  (must  listen)  I  sing.  (1.15) 

To-day  the  sky  is  two  and  two 

With  white  strokes  and  strains  of  the  blue. 

The  blue  wheat-acre  is  underneath 

And  the  braided  ear  breaks  out  of  the  sheath.*,. 

(Number  100, "The  Woodlark",  1.11-19) 

Thus  far  what  the  bird  ’says’  is  couched  in  the  usual  initial- 

sound  rhyme  of  Hopkins,  as  in  "strokes  and  strains" —  and 

where  they  occur,  in  the  simplest  of  internal  rhyme  sequences, 

as  in  "braided  •  •  •  breaks."  But  at  line  twenty  the 

lark’s  imagined  song  breaks  into  a  quite  complex  pattern, 

or  series  of  patterns: 

The  ear  in  milk,  lush  the  sash,  (1.20) 

And  crush-silk  poppies  aflash, 

The  blood-gush  blade-gash 

Flame-rash  rudred 

Bud  shelling  or  broad-shed 

Tatter-tassel-tangled  and  dingle-a-dangled  (1.25) 
Dandy-hung  dainty  head. 

And  down  .  •  •  the  furrow  dry 
Sunspurge  and  oxeye 
And  lace-leaved  lovely 

Foam-tuft  fumitory.  (1*30) 

(Number  100, "The  Woodlark"  1.20-30) 
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The  ten  lines  possess  a  wealth  of  rather  complex  pattern¬ 
ing,  the  sequences  in  lines  twenty-five  to  thirty  being 
less  complex  than  in  the  first  five  lines.  From  line 
twenty  to  twenty-four  the  sound  /£/  is  patterned  with 
various  other  combinations  of  sound.  This  pattern  is 
complex  enough  to  be  difficult  to  analyze.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words  "milk,  lush  •  .  0  sash  *  .  .  crush — 
silk,  poppies  aflash  .  .  .  blood — gush  blade-gash/Flame- 
rash  rudred/Bud  shelling  •  .  .  broad-shed".  In  short, 
almost  every  word,  through  five  lines,  partakes  of  the 
pattern.  ’Translating1  the  pattern  into  conventional 
end-rhyipe  notation,  we  get: 

The  ear  in  milk,  lush  the  sash, 
abc  bde  fge 

And  crush-silk,  poppies  aflash, 
chde  fabc  i  i  gjbge 
The  blood-gush  blade  gash 
kbd  1  rade  kbnl  mge 
Flame-rash  rudred 
jbn  oge  odlopl 
Bud  shelling  or  broad-shed 
kdl  epb  a  ko  1  epl 

The  a-b  system  scarcely  makes  the  pattern  any  clearer. 

There  are  too  many  sounds  in  the  sequence.  Adding  to 
the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  words  rhyme  severally: 
that  is,  each  single  sound  of  a  word  is  repeated  in  other 
words.  A  sound  will  appear,  in  combination  with  certain 
sounds,  then  be  repeated  once,  or  several  times,  either 
together  with  the  same  sounds,  or  with  new  ones.  For 
example,  the/i/in  "milk"  occurs  again  in  "silk",  still 
together  with/lk/.  The /l/  of  the  same  word  recurs  in  "lush", 
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this  time  in  combination  with  different  sounds.  It  appears 
again  in  "silk",  combined  again  with /1 1$/,  in  "aflash"  in 
a  new  combination,  and  in  "blood",  "blade"  and  "Shelling", 
also  in  new  combinations  of  sounds.  Moreover,  nearly 
every  word  rhymes  in  this  way.  The  sounds  of  almost  every 
word  are  repeated  in  the  same  and  in  varying  combinations. 

The  whole  pattern  may  be  compared  to  a  chain— a  chain  whose 
separate  parts  are  linked  not  lineally  or  consecutively 
but  in  a  network. 

But  the  pattern  in  the  five  lines  is  not  merely 
a  complicated  jumble  of  many  sounds  repeated  in  miscellaneous 
combinations.  For  one  thing,  smaller  and  less  complex  sequences 
appear  throughout  the  larger  pattern.  The  /ilk/  of  "milk" 
reappears  in  "silk"  and  the  /b-l-d-g-S/  of  "blood-gush" 
repeats  in  "blade-gash".  "Rudred"  contains  two  iterations 
of  /r-d/i  and  "broad-shed"  echoes  the  /b-d«5'-^/  of  "Bud 
shelling".  Of  course  the  larger  pattern  is  by  no  means 
only  a  series  of  smaller  ones.  The  sounds  of  the  sequence 
"blood-gush  blade-gash"  appear  not  only  in  that  simple 
pattern.  They  recur  variously  throughout  the  passage. 

Simple  patterns  really  only  add  themselves  to  the  complex  of 
repetition  that  is  the  larger  pattern.  In  addition  to  simple 
patterns,  the  very  frequent  repetition  of  the  /£/  sound  also 
stiffens  the  pattern  and  helps  lend  it  some  appearance  of 
form.  In  general,  however,  the  pattern  in  the  five  lines 
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It  is  not  marked  out  so  that 
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is  not  a  systematic  one. 
sounds  recur  in  a  highly  organized  and  symmetrical  sequence. 

Most  of  Hopkins1 s  complex  patterns  are  not  quite 
so  intricate  as  the  one  just  described.  They  usually 
rhyme  only  a  few  more  sounds  than  do  simple  patterns; 
they  are  also  almost  as  highly  organized.  In  the  first  two 

lines  of  "Spelt  from  Sibyl’s  Leaves",  for  example,  only 
nine  sounds  rhyme  in  the  sequence  which  they  comprise. 

Moreover,  the  sounds  of  the  pattern  tend  to  assume  a  struc¬ 
tured  sequence: 

Earnest,  earthless,  equal,  attuneable , ^ vaulty, voluminous ,.. < 

/  ,  ,  stupendous 

Evening  strains  to  be  times  vast  *  womb-of-all,  home-of-all, 

hearse-of-all  night. 

(Number  62,  "Spelt  from  Sybil’s  Leaves"l-2). 
By  omitting  some  of  the  rhymes  in  the  two  lines,  we  discover 
such  formality  of  sequence  as  exists  in  the  repeated 
of  "Earnest,  earthless"..,  or  the  /i-l-^-i/  (the  initial 
vowel  exchanges  being  counted  as  identical  because  they 
are  initial)  of  "equal,  attuneable".  "Vaulty,  voluminous,... 
stupendous"  also  rhymes  in  a  quite  regular  order: 
f v— 1— — v— 1— n—  as — n-As/.  In  the  second  line,  the  words 

"womb-of-all,  home-of-all,  hearse-of-all"  carry  the  pattern 
/m-Av-al — h-m-Av-al--h-Av-ol/ .  Of  course,  if  we  do  not 

consider  all  of  the  rhymed  sounds,  such  as  the  /st/’s  or  all 
the  /l/’s,  which  appear  in  both  lines,  we  cannot  sketch  the 
pattern  as  a  whole.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  see  the 
tendency  to  regularity  in  the  lines  if  we  momentarily  ’forget’ 
some  of  the  patterned  sounds.  The  next  two  lines  of  the  poem 
also  bear  an  intricate,  but  organized  pattern: 
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Her  fond  yellow  hornlight  wound  to  the  west,  her  wild 
hollow  hoarlight  hung  to  the  height 
Waste;  her  earliest  stars,  earl-stars,  *  stars  principal, 
overbend  us . 

(Number  62  "Spelt  from  Sybil Ts  Leaves"  1.3-5) 

The  formal1  part  of  this  pattern  exists  in  the  sequence 
contained  in  the  words  "yellow  hornlight  wound...  west, 

...  hollow  hoarlight  hung  ...  waste;"  and  in  the  words 
"earliest  stars,  eailrstars,  stars".  However,  as  with  the 
first  two  lines,  this  highly  organized  sequence  merges  with 
the  pattern  that  is  evident  Wien  we  note  every  repeated  sound 
in  the  passage.  For  example,  the  /nd/Ts  of  "fond",  "wound" 
and  "overbend"  also  lend  themselves  to  the  two  line  complex 
of  repetition.  The  /ait/  of  "height"  echoes  the  same  sounds 
of  "hornlight"  and  "hoarlight".  The  sound  /t/  is  often 
repeated  in  the  passage,  both  with  /s/  as  in  "est"  or  "stars", 
and  with  /ai/,  as  in  "height".  Hopkins  builds  his  complex 
patterns,  as  a  rule,  in  just  this  sort  of  blend  of  irrigular 
and  formal  intricate  repetition  of  several  sounds.  And  indeed, 
complex  patterns  are  important  as  elements  of  Hopkins’s  style 
not  because  they  appear  with  very  great  frequency,  but  because 
to  a  significant  degree,  they  assume  recognizable  forms. 

Complex  internal -rhyme  patterns  do  not  appear  often  enough  in 
Hopkins Ts  poetry  that  we  can  say  that  he  habitually  cast 
his  poetry  in  intricate  sequences.  But  they  appear  often 
enough  to  constitute  a  significant  tendency  in  his  poetic 
style.  They  are  so  unusual  and  noticeable  that  they 
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should  not  escape  notice.  Their  importance  also  exists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  rare  in  English  verse. 
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